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STATIONERS’ Halu. 


VENUS 


SAVES. 


Clothes Preserved, Never Injured, Made Sweet and Pure. Venus Soap 
an end to Washing-Day Worries. Saves Money, Time, and Labour. 
Farther than any other Soap. Can 
household purposes. VENUS Soap 


STARTLING SPY Z DISCOVERY! a’ 


pe 
oes 
be used in the ordinary way for all 
OUTSHINES all other Soaps. TRY IT. 


, i! ae bd x 
Bold only tm l-ornce Packets, and 2,4 Sounce, and 11d. Tina, which xeop the Tobacco im ane emeking condition. 
Ase ar att Tosacco Sectane, Sroass, 8C., anD T4ER NO OTHER. 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 
The Genuine besrs the Trade-Mark, ‘Nottingham Castle,” on every Packet and Tin. 
PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES in packets containing 12 and boxes of 24, 50, and 100 


GRATE POLISH. 


Rapid. No Hard Work. 


THE PIPE 

has touched the hearts of eome of our correspondents. One who dates from 
struck with your sugnestion in the October number of the Rerew av Reviews 
lam afraid, judged by the 3, f am the most se of as ’, 

bat this scheme of yours appeals ‘at once to the sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker Were tn Londoa, I would at cace ry 
coUlecting-box for the fund. and levy contributions for it on my smoking acquaintances bat, unfortunately y vedinon compels me to bee 
wanderer round the Continent for the next nine onthe _ I can, bo : af 
the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz,‘ PLAYEK'S NAVY CUT’ (this te not an advertisement). I enclose, therefore, a cheque fer the ameoust. 


“Unsurpassed for PURITY, SOLUBILITY, & EXCELLENCE.” 


“ Medical 


Rae PURE Bice 
bt Fry S CONCENTRATED Ci OC OM ote 


58 PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL, LONDON, & SYDNEY. 


; The fultowing is one outof the many testimont: 
This marvellous Plaster acts like magic in relieving all “London Hospital, Whitechapel Road. 
oe and throbbing, and soon cures the most obstinate “Gentlemen,—Please sen! me another box of your 
rms and Buntons. Ht fs especially useful for reducing Corn Plaster, as I must say that I have been wonderfully 
ENLARGED GREAT TOE JOINTS, which eo apoil the 


PURE! DELICIOUS! 
REFRESHING! 


i he inflammation of Corns and 
BOXES, 1, 142, BY ALU CHEMISTS ete ori ae “SM. A. BANsoM. 


TREE FOR 14 STAMPS BY THE PROPRIETORS, ‘Tu Messrs, Beetham & Son.” 


M. BEETHAM & SON, CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 
Advertisements should be sent to “ Pearson's Weekly ” Advertisement Department, Sell’s, 167, Fleet Street, London, E.G. General Offices : Temple Chambers, London, E.0, 


benefitted by it. I had suffered for years with painful 
symmetry of otherwise beautiful feet. Thousands have Bunions on the great toe joints, but for six months before SAMPLE POST FREE (ON RECEIPT OF 4d. STAMP), ‘ 
been cured, some of whom had snffered for fifty years 1 wrote to you it was one long agony. After a month's WITH ADDRESS OF NEAREST RETAILER 
without belog able to get relief from any other remedy. application of your plaster Iam now quite free from pain, i or . 
A trial of a amall box is earnestly solicited, as immediate can walk comfortably, and wear my usual boots andshoes. ADDRES8— |! : | 
relief ts sure. T can also speak very highly of your Anodyne Cvoling S CHIVE S & S0 S mas 

. ’ an ane : 

tiie Fi 


Fruit Growers, HISTON, CAMBRIDGE. 


0, 


=e:  - oe 


—— 


WERK ENDING 
Marca 12, 1s92 


$q (BALSAMIC) 159, 


Go ELIXIR JJ, 0, 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills are often invoked to give relict is. _ 
Colds, and Pulmonary Diseases. Instead of such failacious re ¢:icg 
which yield momentary relief at the expense of enfeebling the di est, 
organs, modern science points to CROSBY'S BALSAMIC COUGH (I!) 
as the true remedy. This medicine not only allays local irritation, ) 
improves digestion and strengthens the constitution. Hence it is use 
with the most signal success in Pulmonary Consumption, Asthm 


Ue never again see such a collection of remarkable and useful bargains. ?/Bronchitis, Quinsies, Influenza, Coughs, Colds, and all Affections o: th 
: THROAT and CHEST. Sold in Bottles at 1s. 11d., 2s. Od., 4s. 6d., and 1; 


. New S rin Dress Fabrics by Patent Medicine Vendors. Wholesale by . 
: May now be os at hd than HALF-PRICE, and Box of Sale Dr. ROOKE, SCARBRO’, Englani, 


Patterns will be sent, Post Free, on approval to any address. STANTON, [PALATABLE & INEXPENSIVE 


ASTONISHING TESTIMONIALS. 
The People’s Dentist, | 7488 WORTH A boon for 
835, Strand, opposite | Bottles sold ? 
Somerset House. by A KING'S poopie. 


CUTTID o ca 
2s. 6d. 
and 4s. each, upper or 
lower set, £1, best 
quality, £2; fitted 
same day when re- 
quired; repairing in 
a few hours; extrac- 
tion, 1s., with gas, 5s., 
stoppings, 2s. Ud. 


Ladies who wish to secure real Bargains should write without delay 
for JOHN NOBLE’S Unusual Sale Catalogue, containing particulars of 
some of the finest bargains ever seen. Such 

See GOEL pacaye || GHA EUR tenn otered ee thie’ Gale 

1 such splen value offe: e 

Ere Le ee bak! will prove one of the most important and 
certainly one of THE MOST UNUSUAL SALES 
ON RECORD; in fact, it is THE CHANCE OF A LIFE TIME, and ladies 

a who love a bargain should not allow this golden opportunity to pass 


without securing a share of the Road things otfered, but should anticipate 
their future requirements, an Buy Now. as they will perhaps 


13 
S 


. During the Sale 1,000 
Fabrics the yd. rs es psa ees ‘ash- 
-orth fc ffered at » ionable Dress Fabrica will 
worth 1/6 to 2/- are offered at 1/24 be soll ab 46 aach (cas: 
riage, Is. extra). Each 


” 1/9 to 2/3 ” oo 1/44 


» 2/3 to 249 a » «1/84 Bundle contains one Full 
2/11 to 3/6 1/104 Dress Length suitable for 
Ue . ay a Lady’s wear, and is well 
», 93/11 to 5/6 » 2/9 p worth Forty Shillings. Pur- 
. chasers wilt be delighted. 


’ 
For busi ee 
ness men ene)! 
Will not interfere with wal; dehy 
Will care an ordinary Cold In a few hoon 
For HOUSEWIVES a valuable adjunct to the 
household. 


Hundreds of other bargains are being offered in black and coloured 
ben peg cee bypeds. HOnisg Duns: ae eae and no time 
shou @ lost. e various fabrics offered could not possibly be 
replaced at anything approacl.ing the extraordinary low price now DOTA. me Ba, andl an Bl Gonkree ne 
quoted. Such grand bargains will command a very speedy sale. RED NOSES. CREEN & CO., Laboratory, 5, Ridgway Gates, Bolton. 
, 1 ‘n useful presents during this Sale, particul All those who wish 

£2,000 Will be given AWAY of which will be found in the Gale Catalogue. eee fore ae 
Please name this papcr when writing, and address. figuring complaint 


JOHN NOBLE, wucims, 78, PRINCESS $T., jfiscriu: cs 


Square, London, W.C., 


Last few weeks of Sale! Stock rapidly selling out! 
All Ladies who intend Purchasing these beautif 
Dresses should forward their Orders at once!! 


r"1SPEGIAL VALU ouRWe THS MONTH 
MANCHESTER. —HEEELE"S/NEW COLOURS For COMING SEASON! 


CONDYS FLUI D Used in all HAVE YOU TRIED? a GREAT SALES: 


cone 


Hospitals,  Desiccated Soup—Brown. ie pf 
A Saat carefully selected Vege- ESIq tS O 
CONDY’S REMEDIAL FLUID THe SOVEREICN CURE FOR eg ae . 
SORE THROATS CURED in a few hours. Slight Desiccated Soup—White —Vegetable. j aie 
oman ete Cases cut short at once. A purely Vegetable preparation—excellent | Siam “ ‘ 
‘Tt {sof great service as a disinfecting and) “ r sna the Condy andl old water rele or all White Soups. = 4 : = || = 
ee ae Seamen's Hospital. diately.” a Dr. T. w. Baneis. Desiccated Soup—Tomato. Crash y ay Pee 
CAUTION.—AlUl substitutes are inferior, see that ‘‘ Condy's" is on the label. Retains the entire flavour of the Tomato = i — een v mee nd 
Pamphlet of directions and small sample bottle free by post from— unimpaired, } y ait os 


CONDY’S FLUID WORKS, 57, Turnmill Street, London, E.C. Gravina—Edwards’ Gravy Powder. 


ASK FOR & PLEASE SEE THAT YOU GET Excellent for Gravies, Sauces, etc. 
| Ihe **Bellhouse” Patent = 


i ePLECo TT HRIC 
NO aero tncut thee rowel * ANTI-RHEUMATIC 


1 OF ALL LEADING DRAPERS. 
4} Size about 21 by 45.° No. 1 quality, 
28. Gd. each. No 2 quality, 58. each. 


. RE 
READY. 
GREAT SALE 

THIS MONTH ONLY. 


Ir consequence of 


‘Samco (NEW SPRING PATTERNS NOW 


Cookery Book Free. WYLWYRWELL CLOTH, ,.7e!sciott,tor,vel! known to r« 
ot which we bave roid nearly halfaraililon Dre » Lengths. Wewill send a 
3 to 6, CAMOMILE STREET, [ieee tinh forey obs cicars es clctnat ! iteene a 


ad free. 
Full Dress Lengths of Ideal Cloth, es 
IDEAL CLOTH. pu',2rese Yenrine of Ldcal Clomn cout Carriage 


«KNBE CAPS (for Rheumatism in the Knee), 2¢. 6d. esch; 48. 64 pair. | p= = = Snades toselect from. deal Cloth ism ctured specially for Ladies’ Spring | @!!4 season we have vs wa: 
ELECTRIC LUNG and CUEST PROTECTOR. No.1 quality. single, le. 6u.; Ef —— CEO ON Dresses. We have now received our fulls:ock of new colours, new designs, re 

' dou ee 3. each. No 2 quality, single, 2s. Od.; double, 4s. 6d. each, eto. and new mixtures forthe coming season, and we invite every lady to write for 
wats Be Te ae ee a. La soot: (In ordering give size round tody.) psstarns of thea, Ideal Cluth is light in weight, fine in quality, strong and 

r 8, 8 , 8 | } f durable. 

i Write for Circulars containing copies of Press Opinions and Testi- Zuper Cloth is a new cloth only just t t out, 

» montals, and full particulars, to the i } ZUPER CLOTH. and ls manufactured with & Radar bropentiont, i] 
ANTI-RHEUMATIC co. 9, Marsden Square, Manchester. aan naee sae restr tyr rt | RY We have this cloth in Hlack, and twenty-eight beautiful new spring 


DRESS 
LENGTHS 


WYLWYRWELL, — 10°Al, 
AND ZUPER’ CLOTS 


Which we offer + 
THAN MANUF CHL: 
COST PICT 


Gigantic Sale of 
BLANKETS FLAS. “1$ 
Rugs,Curtains Quits. 
Carpets, Sheets, et- ‘ 
Write to-day for I’at' 


Fallcresa lengths wid, ior 17/6. Write for patterir 


B NORISK! NO EXPENSE! SCOTCH TWEEDS & I IME A very. apectal 


Patterns of our : line of excellent 

12/6 goods for opti aud buuiuer D + We have them in lovely new cesigns 

TROUSERS for coming »eason, Snowtlakes, Checks, Plaids, Stripes, Heather Mixtures, 
And 45/-SUITS [ote “etc. Full dress length, sent Carriave Paid. sor Gis during the Sale 

ond easy seli-mea ureinent 

tules sent free to any 


(usual price, 21/-;. Bee patterns of these goods before purchasing elsewhere. 
nddrexe, By this means 


Ciuilvics are ret =" |New Colours for SPRING SEASON. 


i Our cloth dresscs may be had in any of the followi colours; the’ 

aceing at theirown homes, arc all new shades, and several of them are now in uced by us for 
nee they let, gUS | the first time. and cannot bly be procured elsewhere. Colours:—Jet 
a over at leisure and Riack, Blue Black, Navy, Myrtle, Brown. Lromze. Olive, Gold Green, Blue, 
u horoughly examined, ax I Moss, Pink, Lead, Heliotrope, Mauve, Stone, Keseda, Drab. Fa Sage, 
eum ele anelection of Pat- Lavender, Salmon, Emerald, Peacock, Sapphire. Crimson, Ruby, Claret, Nul- 
ers fet to be returned) berry, Crushed Strawbe-ry, Oatmeal, Slate, Smoke, Hussar Violet. Terra 
us is to be found in the Cotta, Straw, Purple, Cardinal, Flectric, Old Rose, Tabac, also in 


United Kingdom. Carriage 4 
Guttrd9 ingdom. C ur lege several very pretty new Heather mixtures, including four new 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


Awarded 2 Prize Medals, Paris, 1889, and the Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890. 


IRISH CAMBRIC Children's Bordered, Is. 3d. perdoz. Ladies’, 2s. 2d. per 3 
doz. Gentlemen's 3s. 3d. per doz. FI... Be 
Hemstitched :—Ladies’, 2s. II}d. per doz. PN a Oe 
Gents’, 3s. t!d. per doz. tmbroidered POCKET HAND E F 
Handkerchiefs, in all the latest styles, e 
from Is. to 20s. each. 


IRI “Their Grish Linen Collars, Cuffa, Shirts, etc, have the merits of 
excellence sind cheapness."—Covar Cracusaa, 


Bampies and Llust; ated Price Ladies’ and Childrens’ three-fuld 3s. 6d. per 
» Lists Post Free. COLLAR Ss dozen. Gents’ four-fold 4s. 1d. r doz ki 


the reach of all = fur 


es : : rae hades of Grey, Dark Grey, Stecl Grey, Mid Grey, Light Grey, Pink Gre the Cloth Dresses 4 
Td ae, on Cloth, with fokrfold. Lines oo {J art of the United King: [Green Grey, Brown Grey. Lndrald Mixture. iteather, several shades of Fawne, [oe Price Lest 

be. 11d, doz. H J R @ Front, 358. 6d. per half dozen. ‘ : leek Behe many Drabe, ctc,, ete. Altogether 65 shadcs to seivet from Now is the very best [Such Barguins were ¢ 
(to measure, 28. extra) Nis - OLD SUTRTS made as youd as new with best materials for a trifling cost. Terms iu : gouds, of which the follow. ume to purehase your dressers for the coming sason Our cloths are at! turvioff ves 


— 


post Iree.— ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 1 the" Vimy ee Feedersck nf eernang. BELFAST. 


When writing plea ioation 


quite fresh fron: the loons and are In axcelleot condition 


We have received thousands of Testimonials from alt 
7 parts of the world. r ideae 
We have purchased an enormous quantity of Ladies’ Silk He 
chiefs, 4-button French Kid Gloves, Ladies’ Silver Watches, 1: 
be given away to purchasers of our famvuus Cloth Dresses. EV E.ILY 
PURCHASER receives a handsome present, and full part:.:. 
are enclosed with each set of patterns. Write at once. 
AN INVITAT We invite every reader of ‘Pearson's Werkly t> 
« at once for patterns of these Wonderful Cloth |ress: ¢ 

patterns will cost ie nothing. All we ask is that you will send us your: 
address. and we wil) cLapiy send patterns gratis and post free by return 1+ 
youdo not at present require a new dress, you should write for patter 
wish all ladies to sce our new colours. oa necd not trouble to rte 
patterns. 

With each set of paticris we send fashionable deaigns for cloth dresses (specially designed for vominz « 
also copies of testimuni:is from many well-known ladies, cptnions of the Press, full particulars about tie 
presenls, and scvcrul othcr intercsting particulars. Write at once for a full set of patterns, and when +» 


ing one — 

5, Nantyglo, Forge Rise 
Mon —Sirs. I hae re: 
ceived the trousera all 
right, and they ure a per. 
fect fit. Thanking you 


kindly for obliging me s0 


2 soon. They are everythi Seep ae 
ZU T should wish. — Yours, > ae 
Ricwaan Patrirs, y >) () @) 
ri . 


arioles iru. e's Jane Eyre,’ complete edition, 


Ch 
f for 2d. 
THOMPSON BROS , 80, MARKET PL., BLACKBURN, TOBE GIVEN 
Andat ech) 4, Drake 1 


a 
Quickly correct all irregu- 
larities, remove all ob- 
structions, and relieve the 
distressing symptoms so 
prevalent with the sex. 
Boxes 1/14 & 2/9 of all Chemists, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS | 
Injurious and Worthless. 


treet), Burnley, & Bulwn. 
Mausrion this Parga. 


Towle's Pennyroyal and Stee! Pills MOUSTACHIOS a” * MONTH, 
for Females will be sent any-| [9m the smoothest face, are produced by using u. pre 

TINE, the French formala for forcing hair—luguriaut | {Deu you will not only be astonshed, Lut you will be perfectly delighted with thom. 
where on receipt of 15 or 34 stam rowth—failure impossible. The only known remedy 


, A A 
ee ae riete Rape, Bae west LLUTAS LEATHLEY & GO, (cbe2!s22.0'",) ARMLEY, LEEDS. 


lt 


nh: 


xe ee: 


5 psteys 


a 


e8 


reward ws by 


- : . ae wee 


8 
> 


gut wp this 


°-? 2 


have 


Sa ye | 
Paper, wilt: you 


° . . 


ee TO INTERESTC™. 
@Zo TO ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


a aM Ce aaa aan a= =e 
VoL. IL—No. 86.] i WEEK ENDING MARCH 12, 1892. Siento Bick [Price Ong Penny. 


LOVE AND RAIN. : EXPOSURE. _ Or the heroine in one of the latest sensational novela 
it is said, “Her eye chained him to the spot.” She 
Tux rain was beating & rataplan, In the churches for coloured people in some parts of must have been links-eye’d. 
Drip—drip—in the street, the South in the United States, when a collection is to a es 
And all the way not a woman or man be taken, the box, instead of ein pao from pew to A COMPANY promoter is pungently defined as a 
Or even s “ bobby ” on beat ! pew, is deposited upon a table in front of the pulpit, | ™an who sells something he hasn't got to a man who 
But he and I in-w friendly door : and the brethren and sisters are exhorted to come | doesn’t know what he is getting. , 
Were having a friendly chat ; | forward and put their contributions into it. i : 
We never had met in our lives before, A correspondent who had lately returned from Teacuer: “Jolnnie, what part of speech is nose?" 
But little we recked of that ! America says:—I had slipped into aback seatof aj Johnnie: “’Taint enny.” 


“ Ah, but it must be.” 

“Mebbe yourn is because you talk through it, but the 
only part of speech that I’ve got is my mouth.” 

a —_— 

Acent: “This embrocation I have to sell, sir, is a 
pplcniig thing for sprains and bruises of all kinds ; in 
act—" 

Business Man (savagely): “Then if you don’t cloar 
out of here, you'll waut a ton of it for personal use.” 
——-f-—__—__ 


ke Hh did the cough mixture work that I gave 
ou ” 
“Badly. I spilled it all over the bedclothes.” 
“ How did you come to do that?” 
“T didn’t notice that they were hanging out on the 
line in the yard.” 


large African church at Eons, one Sunday evening, 
and was watching the taking of the offertory, when 
one of the deacons, with that tact which belo to 
almost all the coloured race, came and politely otlered 
to carry up for me any contribution which I cared to 
make. { handed him a twenty-five cent picce, and 
with inimitable pomposity he marched down the long 
aisle carrying the beggarly coin so that everybody coul 
see it. Suddenly he turned on his heel and started back, 
while the curious eyes of the crowd all turned to 
follow him. Arrived within speaking distance, the 
gone old man said, in a penetrating whisper, audible to 

alf the congregation : 

“Do you want any change!” 


SS 
A QUICK-WITTED ENGINE-DRIVER. 


The rain swept down like a lancer's charge, 
Swish—swish—in the mire ; 

There was water enough to float a barge, 
And never a cab to hire! 

But he was exceedingly kind, you know, 
And civilly tried to explain 

How the wind—or something—would come and blow 
The rain to the clouds again. 


The rain was sounding a slow recall, 
Drip-—drip—in the tlood, 
When he muffled me up in my fleecy shaw! 
And guided me through the mud. 
* * 


* * . 


That shower has blown by for many a day, 
But in fancy it drenches me yet ; 

And just fer the sake of old times we say 
That our wedding day, too, shall be wet. 


~ A PASSION FOR PILLS. 


Tue following facts came to light during » trial at 
Lincoln assizes, in the early part of ths present 
. An apothecary sued a. Mr. Jessop, of 
Heckington, for an amount for drugs 
In twenty-one years (from 1795 to 1816) Mr. Jessop 
took 226,934 pills, which is at the rate of 10,806 pillsa 
ear, or twenty-nine pills each day ; but as the patient 
hoaa with a more moderate appetite, and increased it 
as he proceeded, in the last tive years preceding 1816 
he took the pills at the Pate of seventy-eight a day ; and 
inthe year 1814 he swallowed not fewer than 51,590. 
Notwithstanding this, and the addition of 10,000 bottles 
of mixture aad jolepe and electuariés, extending alto- 
gether to ‘fifty-five closely-written columns of an 
apothecary’s bill, Mr. - Jessop lived to attain the 
advanced pe sixty-five years ! 

Messrs. cham, Holloway, & Co. should not 
allow this startling fact to be again relegated to the 
obscurity from which we have dragged it. A few cus- 
tomers like Mr. Jessop would be a gold-mine to them. 


ee 
COOL AS TWO CUCUMBERS. 


2. 


See 

“JT rHoucHT you advertised that you were selling 
out at cost price?” eee the customer, throwing 
down the requirel shilling for a package of note- 


In the very early days of railways a certain person- 
age had been made manager of the Manchester and 
Leeds Railway, then newly ia ie for a few miles 
from Manchester.. His knowledge of railways was’ 
strictly limited, but, nevertheless, he issued a pamphlet 
of instructions to the men, a portion of which was 
devoted to engine-drivers. Thrilling stories of the 
result of want of caution abounded. 

In those early days, wherever the character of the 
country favoured it, the rails were laid, not upon wooden 
sleepers, as was s00n found more desirable, but upon 
bates beaded blocks of stone. 

The captain's story went that some careless workmen 
had left one of these blocks of stone in dangerous 
proximity to the line of rails. Now mark the advaa- 
tage of the cautious driver. 

e saw thegreat block, and knew the danger, so. “he 
put his engine as much as possible on the other rail, 
and just missed the stone, otherwise he must have 


hit it.” 
——_t1—__—_ 

HOW AMERICAN SENATORS ARE 
KEPT IN ORDER. 


paper. 
“Yes, sir,” replied the stationer, briskly. “That's 
right. We referred to postage-stamps. Want any?” 
; = 


Mars. Lucssy : “Old Mr. Grumsby, the doctor says, 
issuffering frown elephantiasis.” 

Mra. Bagsby : “Caught it at the show, I su . 
Hereafter no boy of mine shall go to see the ele; t 
without having been vaccinated. You can't tell 
exactly what the elephants fetch over here in their 


trunks.” 
———EE 


Waste: “I hear that young Jinx has broken his 
engagement with Miss Jones.” 

-Wabble: “ Yes; aud it’s odd the way it happened, 
too. You see, he left a phonograph at the house so 
she could whisper a ‘good-night’ into it just before 
she turned out the gas, and send it to him by post. 
aged romantic, you see. Well in the excitement of 
the affair she forgot to shut the machine off, and he 
not only received her words, but a large and varied 
assortment of snores that had accumulated while she 
was asleep.” 


of 


“Ag an amusing illustration of the extraordinary 
mental feebleness that may be sometimes reached 
where our ailments are in question, I meng aid 
Dr. James F. Goodhart, in a recent lecture, “ forbear 
to tell the following :—A lady came to me for asthma 
and in the course ot conversation said she thought she 
ought to tell me everything. The confession she had 
to make was that she had put herself under someone" 


Lixg the British House of Commons, the Lower 
House of the United States Congress at Washington 
a symbol of its authority inthe form ofa mace. 
t looks like the fasces which were borne by the lictors 
before the Roman Tribunes and Consuls, and consists 
of a bundle of thirteen ebony rods entwined and bound 
together with silver bands. 
he thirteen ebony sticks represent the thirteen 
original States of the Union. pag are surmounted by 
a globe of silver, upon which the hemispheres are 
traced, while a silver eagle with outstretched wings is 
rched upon the summit of the globe. It was made 


aa seth ali: iar Hdeoel are pea is entrusted to the advertised in Taz Camisttan WoRtD » 
When the House is about to go into session it is car- aa ae . 
ried into the Chamber by one of the Congressional Not long ago a tinker named Watkins was travel. 
Pp and placed below the Speaker's desk, on a | ling from Kugby to Bristol, vid Birmingham. Finding 
nigh ite estal destined for the purpose. As soon | that his train would not reach the latter place unt 
as the House goes into Committee it is lowered from just too late for the Midland train that was starting 
its pedestal, whence it is likewise removed whenever | for Bristol, ms happy thought occurred to him. He wir 
it becomes necessary to quell any disturbance in the | to the Birmingham station ‘master : | Keep the Mid- 
Legislature. land train waiting for me.—WaTKIN,” leaving out the 
n that case, in compliance with the commands of | “3” at the end of his name. When he got to the 
the Speaker, it is borne aloft majestically across the Birmingham station he put his head out of the window 
area in front of the chair, up the main aisle and down | and saw the station-master, with four porters behind 
the side one, cooling the ions of the disputants, | him, expecting to see the great railway man, Sir 
calling the House to its sober self, and causing mem- Edward Watkin. It is said that when the station- 


By a curious coincidence, the syndic and the presi- 
dent of the French Revolutionary Tribunal at Brest 
were named Vignes and Vigneron (Vineyards and 
Vineyardist) respectively. By-and-by they, in their 
turn, were condenmed to death, probably for being too 
lenient. Leniency, we know, was a capital crime under 
“the Terror.” When they stood upon the scaffold to- 
gether the former turned to the latter and said : 

“I fancy they'll tind it rather hard to get on without 
either vineyards or vineyardist.” 

Having made this very obvious joke, M. Vignes laid 
his head on the block, the blade descended and did its 
fatal work with the neatness for which the guillotine 
is famed. But in the very act the “uprights” parted 
and the instrument was thrown completely out of 
gear. So, as it was very late in the day, the execu- 
tioner determined to postpone tho second half of his 
cruel task till the morrow. 

“ And, citizen,” said he to M. Vigncron, “you may 
consider yourself as good as saved, for in these times 
twenty-four hours of life are by no means to be 
sneezed at.” 

“You must be a desperate coward,” replied the ex- 
Metheve “What! am I to be kept waiting here 

cause your blessed planks have given a little? No; 
my sentence did not condemn me to twenty-four hours 
Si ena? : ; : i ity whi ld have made his fortune in a panto- 

So Vigneron seized the hammer and nails | cance as » symbol, and submit to the authority which | dance that wou pant 
that pep a urpose and repaired the guillo- | it representa. It — like oil upon troubled waters. | mime, but being of a seas turn he 6 y- 
tinp #10 hia or et poted it, laid his-hoad on the | Pho, tempest subsides at once, apd the members, drop calmed Gown, aa a eeaby joke quite as much a 
blook, ‘and was decapitated there and then, . into their seats aa if petrified. . the tinker enjoyed the journey. 


I asked her what had led her to seek advice from so 
unreliable a source, and her reply was : 
«Well, I knew he must be a good man, because he 


who undertakes to treat diseases by correspondence. — 


bers to resume their seats, They ita signifi- | master discovered the facts of the case he executed a. ~ 
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. THE CORMORANRT. 


othe 


Tx ehitdren in the narrow. court into 6 

Bok little grimy 

im a joyous 

circle, for the time at least, chi reigned 

ra eee oen Harsh words and harsher blows were 

und an imaginary mulbe to an old, 

neither musical nor harmonious, but 

enough and to spare in Garden Court, and they were 

all at play, all save one. 

which was 

brown curls, and turned her face away. It wasa ps 

without agg CES on her mind. . , 

“ Bed-time, Polly !” head appeared at the win- 

“Ooming, mother!” The ohild’s voice scarcely rose 
above a whisper, but she needed no second bidding. 
of the noise ; aud with the sudden revulsion of feeling 
a deat to the young, a hope sprang up within her. 
father was better. 

The invalid had becn worse that afternoon, so bad 
he would never recover, had come into her mind. It 
was ao terrible a thought that it turned her sick, until 
that it was but the outcome of her own foolishness. 
She had known s0 many persons who were ill, and 
went back to the funerals she had seen in the evurt, 
some of them so grand and imposing that the children 
plumes. Others were humble enough, but oh, so sa 

dreary in Polly’s eyes ! 
she was ever so old, and so was Matthew Sparks. 
He had ee on crutches for many a year past. Of 
ony uty years old. . 
et how about William Smith, father of Mary Jane, 
eight years old, and yet he had been carried out of his 
house one day in December, when the marks of the 
p: pwr ‘now. 
cart ‘apd her lips trembled. Two 


emp peters iy my cle Cuuier 
childhood 
Reaction, aud Late tae oe bene, oe ee 
nebrgary Saree of itsown. There were children 
erase eae 
little face, with large, thoughtful eyes. The child 
doay above, and its owner called to her softly. 
Bhe was gind of the summons, glad to go indoors out 
aps there would be good news for her. Perhaps 
that Polly had crept away terrified, and the idea that 
she reasoned with herself, and became quite convinced 
they had all got better, except—— ; and her memory 
had collected in a crowd, and admired the pediling 
There was Mrs. Jones, the washerwoman ; but then 
course, old persons had to die; but then father was 
the noisiest child in the court’ He was only twenty- 
; bearers’ feet lay end distinct upon the soft 
arene ie, gone! ier 


Pte ba) 


her feet drag; ing heavily, 

on tiptoe. There he lay, 

patil, te “Tate white aud drawn, as it had 

© very long, bis eyes big and shining; but he 

was not faint now, for he h seen to speak to 

her, although hie voice was low and feeble. Noise- 
leesly the child drew her chair to the bare table, an 


because hunger impelled her, took a crust of brea 
from her mother's hand, and atc it slowly. 

sick man watched her, sighing at times, and 
shifting .uncasily from side to side, At last she felt 
bis band upon her head. 

.““ Time was,” he said, “when we had enough to ent 
and drink, and need not feed you on crusts, my little 
girl. Time was when your mother and | sat down in 
@ oesey room, to a nice, het supper, and I counted 
m ® gentleman—only a cletk, but a gentleman 
for.ali that. The happy, peacoful times, the friendly 


the sympathetic words are gone with the money 
jeg heres them. Eh, Inset” 
He turned to his wife with an access of bitter 


that rendered his voice strong for the moment. 
shook her head, but made no answer, except in 


i 


She 


- ‘Things will be better for you 

round. 

“No, no!” crics his wife, wringing her bands as 
though in physical pain. “ Not better, but a thousand 
times worse !” 

“Better, I tell you, for you will have nothing to do 
but go to the Cormorant and claios your money. You 
and Polly will not be beggars any longer. You will 
be able to put on a bit of decent black, and the 
neighbours will see how = look when you are dressed 
somewhat as you used to be when we were firat married. 

__How pretty you werc, Mary—how fresh and happy! 1 
can'.see you now, standing at the parlour window, 
watching for me, when I came home from the city at 
night, a oo inch of zou oe your neat, black 

oO a again by -by—ploase God, 
day fate, by ant:by.” Se 


He repeated the words very softly, as though they 
were the refrain of pome half tor otten song, and sh. 
sobbed aa the listened, : pon” 


“Tt is not b -and-by that I Or t 
mebty nae, si aanvared Polly std Tat strong 
sod bendaviethtng ook tease ae saad a 


if you could have it you would get better?” 


3 
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® Yeu, and I believe I should” he answered, quietly. by. 


> Seva 


His eyes had a glanced 


from it 


; she was only eight years 
“Who ts the Oo 


e. 

“Father,” she questioned, softly, “ where does the 
Cormorant live 1” ms 

He turned and looked at the little figure, smiling as 
he answered : . 

“The Cormorant lives in the City—in Threadneedle 
Street, a long way from here.” 

“ Too far to walk?” she asked again. 

“Oh, dear, no! Not too far for grown-up folks.” 

“Hush, child! Go to bed. Sick persons should not 
be disturbed,” interrupted her mother. 

Polly ran back, but she could not Ro to sleep. A 
grand thought had come to her. ‘o-morrow she 
would go herself, see the Cormorant, and tell him 
all about father, and how very ill he was. She would 
not let her mother know she was going, because it 
would disappoint her if she came home without the 
money—not an unlikely thing, for the Cormorant 
might be out, and in that case she must try again. 

Pleaso, God,” she said, clasping her slender hands 
together, “I am going to sce the Cormorant to-morrow. 
Please, God, help mo find the way, and make him 
listen to me.” 

Her cyes sank into a drowsy whisper; her tired 
eyelids disoped and closed. Then, because it was very 
late, long past her usual hour, Polly feil asleep. 

All the next morning she repeated to herself, over 
and over again, “The Cormorant, Threadneedle Street, 
City,” she was so much afraid she might forget the 
words. 

It was a suffocating day. The invalid lay panting 
on his pillows. No breeze wa: stirring. Away in the 
country the wind swept, soft and fresh, over hills and 
valleys and golden cornfields, hut here in the close 
court the atmosphere was dull and heavy, smoke-laden 
and weighted with the breath of men, women, and 
children, huddled together and jostling one another as 
thoy passed. ; : 

-“{ shall not get over this, wife,” said Polly's father. 
“The heat is stifling.” 

His child's face was flushed with heat as she bent 
eit onl ld have beef d d 
“Tf only you cou ave -tea and grapes an 

nice siunpal-aho whispered. 

“Don’t!” he said, peevishly ; “it makes me feel 
worse than ever to hear them spoken of.” 

Polly was silent, but her face wore an odd sort of 
smile, Her father wondered what happy, childlike 
fancy had come over her, at this time of all others, and 
woald have boen greatly surprised if he had known 
that her thoughts were wandering in the same direc- 
tion as his own. For the mind of the sick man was 
tixed on the great insurance office in the city, where 
years ago he had gone, full of strength and vigour, to 
“make things square,” as he put it, for wife and child, 
if they outlived him. That had been his one wise step ; 
those that followed were foolish cnough, and lying 
there he knew it, and reproached himself bitterly. 

But amidst al! his self-criticism there remained one 
subject for congratulation. He had managed, no ono 
knew with what great difliculty, to keep up his pay- 
ments ; and those he loved sould receive five hundred 
pounds at his denth. 

Meanwhile Polly had trudged bravely off. The pave- 
ment scorched her feet, and Lier shoes were very thin and 
worn. She had washed her face particularly clean, 
and brushed her hair, making it as tidy as possible, but 
she wore no hat, and looked odd enough as she hurried 
through the crowded strecta. The policemen smiled 
their astonishment as she asked her way to Thread- 
needle Street, but they were good-natured, and ready 
to answer her questions. She wished there were fewer 
horses and carriages, but that could not be helped ; 
and she managed to get across. 

On, on, through busy streets, with her head held 
bravely up; on, on, past handsome shop windows, 
tilled with beautiful things; and at lost—Thread- 
needle Street. : 

Polly’s heart beat fast, but she folt there was no need 
to ask further questions ; she was eight years old and 
knew how to read. But this word was a very long one. 
It would, perhaps, be better to ask. She stopped in 
front of atall policeman, and put her question. 


“ There you are,” he answered, pointing across the 


strect. 
Tue Cormorant. 


She read each letter slowly and aloud. Then she 


darted adress, s aa arrow, and entered what 
seemed to her a as. aw the pelace of a 
king. It.was to 80 many: eyes fixed upon 
her, bat ° 


U 


Cormoran 


: y ae 56. 
Ks @ elt aie ae 


Us 'wits tarot into scarm ad Poly, pho Tonge te oy 

ret into », w 
eT bekeenalin dg akydioetl ead toke matuads 
crept into her little bed, which was in 


3 od ie . m . a 
if yon fieaaa” ahe caved, dug alenncoled : 
<hagh se Wt ‘in & clear voice, “dese the 4 


ENDAKO 
oo of mes 9 present aad those of them 
heard a with | 
rie hoard bas haghl ahead kn ous wi eee 
“Ban ra, my dear ; go down the little passare 
to the t You will fi Feed, epee sittin 
= ofSee. Pay e omecboad t. 
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“Tbe otlmes leugeed, house Fi 
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y 
little bewildered for a moment; 
then hjs face cleared, and he answered, sewly 

‘Yes, my dear, l suppers so, What is your business? 
Sit down, and let me hear all about it.” 

She hesitated ; but he lifted her gently to tho table, 
and, looking +f into his face, with her small hands 
folded in her lap, she told her simple story. Her 
father was very ill, she said, and she had heard him say, 
only last i Ie that, when he died, things would bo 
better. Mother could go to the Cormorant then, and 
get her money. 

“ But, ob! i ree please,dear Mr.Oormorant,”thechilid 
added, “ it will ve no good then—no good when fatiier 
isdead! It is to keep him here t we want the 
money. He would get better if we could buy him nice 
things to eat—beef-tea, and—and—aourishing food. 1 
heard the doctor telling mother so.” 

The gravity upon the listener’s face deeponed. He 
questioned her closely, but not unkindly ; and, having 
fathomed the purport of the father’s words, ho 
endeavoured patiently to explain them to his little 
daughter. He saw that he was understood, but tho 
next moment the child barst into tears, aud sobbed as 
if her heart would break. 

“Oh, dear! dear!” she cried, “then it is all of no 
use, and poor father will die!” 

“No, no, my dear. I will go with you and sce him, 
and we will take him all sorts of nice things.” 

“ Beef-tea 7?” 

Peli dae grapes, too, if yon think he will like 
them.” 

Polly had no doubt on this point, and noddcd her 
head so violently to emphasise the conviction, that the 
curls fell over ber forehead in picturesque-coutusion. 

Meanwhile messengers were sent to and fro, and 
before long a large basket was filled with delicacies. 
and Polly herself regaled on cakes and grapcs. 

“ Well, my little maid,” asked one of the clerks, whc 
had been conversing in a low tone with her new friend, 
and had even condescended to fetch a cab for them, 
“where are you going ?” 

“Home with theCormorant,” replied Polly, promptly, 
and as distinctly as the Jast mouthful of cake would 
permit ; and they both laughed, as if it was a good joke. 

The cab roHed along gaily, and the child entertained 
her eompanion with articss talk. She did not know 
that when her father said “the Cormorant” he meant 
the Cormorant Life Insurance Company. Neither did 
she know that. the pleasant-faced gentleman at her 
side was bP airplay of this company ; but when 
they reached Garden Court she lay fast asleep, her head 
pillowed on the old gentleman's shoulder. 

“Oh, dear! What is the matter? Is it an accident?” 
Polly’s mother asked, rushing to the door. 

“An accident! Nothing of the sort. Far from it. 
It is only that you have a brave little daughter, who 
has brought you a friend.” 

Polly: awoke, with a smile on her lips. 

“Oh, yes, mother dear!” she exclaimed. “ This is 
the Cormorant, and he has all sorts of lovely things 
here in his basket. Father will get better now.” 

So he Sie very slowly, but nono the less surely ; 
and Polly, as she kneels at her bedaide night and morn- 
ing, prays, with her young heart wurmed by an un- 
shaken faith, “ Please, God, bless father a a eather 
and the dear, good Cormorant.” : 


In last week's issne we set readers to find out a word of 
ten letters, four of which were th: same, placed at regular 
intervals. Unfortunately there were two words answer- 
ing this description in issue, Viz., EXCMLLENCE and 
EXPERIENCE. So we have lumped the cnrrect answers 
tegether and forwarded pencil-cases to each of the follow- 
ing twenty-five readers :— 

Mr. G. Faller, 4, Eliz beth Terrace, Linda treet, York Road, Wande- 


wo 8.W.; Mir. F. W. Guacell, 92, Ditching Rise, Brightou ; Mra. E. 
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AN ERRATIC GENIUS. provincial was to win three thoesand france at first’ 

: eam after which he was to be flecced in earnest. An 

Reyer tp ted bras pee pegreg hg og eb 
ge “ pablic” on 

luctantly conceded. The young man won, and became intoxicated with 


“When org Hane me at Madame Schasohek’s their 
astonishment w no bounds at me looking such a 
proper fellow. I have left my whiskers only on the 
right cheek. They grow very well there, and there is 
really no occasion to have them on my left cheek, os 
I always sit with the right one toward the audience !” 


— 
WHAT UNIFORMS COST. 


Ir may give the 
required te clothe 


The most expensive is the bandmastor's of the Life 
Guards, which costs £25 0s. 4d. A trooper’s of the 
gaine fe aac costs £19 19s. 8d. A sergeant-drammer 
of the Foot Geards muy well “swell bis chest” when 
he wears a tunic costing no less than £7 6s. 8d., the 
total value of his “rig-out” being £24 6s. 7d. 

Tho cheapest uniform of all is that of a private of 
an ordinary infantr regiment, yelued at £4 8s. 11d. 

Horse Artillery, Dragoons, Hussara, and Highland 
kilted regiments average about £9 each, and the 
Garrison Artillery, Royal Engineers, and Depart- 
mental Corps about £5 each. 

Some of full-dress headgear costs a pot of money. 
For instance, the “bearskin” of a stafi-sergeant of 
the 2nd Dragoons costs £10 28. 3d, and a Guardsman’s 
“busby ” £7 19s. 6d. 

It quite a fortune to keep the Foot Guards in 
busbies, viz, £44,586 17s. 10d. The Grenadier Guards 
alone require £19,242 19s. 10d. for this purpose. 

A Guardsman surcly feels very “top-heavy” when 
he thinks of the eight. poundsworth of busby he has on 
his head, and three shillingsworth of week’s 


has 
had 


blic somo idea of the amount 


ost that busby and had to pay for it 3 
a 
PAYMENT POSTPONED. 


Tue celebrated French poct, Saint-Foix, who, in 
spite of his large income, was al ways in debt, sat one day 
in a barber's shop waiting to shaved. He was 
lathcred, when tho door opened, and a tradesman 
entered who happened to be one of the poot’s largest 
creditors. No sooner did this man see Saint-Foix than 
he angrily demanded his money. The poet composedly 
begged him not to make @ goene. ‘ 

Von’t you wait for the money until I am shaved 1” 

“Certainly,” said the ether, pleased at the prospect. 

Saint-F'oix then made the barber a witncss of the 


agreement, and immediutely took a towel, wiped the 
lather eee his face, and loft theshop. Ie worea beard 
to the end of his duys. 


WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK, 


Tar application of the well-known nanre of “Greeks” 
to card-sharpers arose thus :—Towarl the end of the 
reign of Louis XIV. a certain man of Greek origin, 
named Apaulos, was adinitted into the Court circle, 
‘where he played with such success, and won so largely, 


that suspicions were aroused as to the fairness of his | 
play. His dexterity was astonishing ; but one day he | 


was discovered cheating, and condemned to the galleys 
for a period of twenty yeara. The carcumstances made 
a great noise at the time, and ever since similar rogues 
have been termed ‘Groeks.” __ 

‘These gentry (who are particularly numerons and 
skilful in France) sometimes exercise their calling 
separately, but more frequently in concert ; sometimes 
uniting together in large numbers so as to form 
a renalay club, with the endeavour to persuade others to 
join, and then divide the spoils. The members of these 
joint-stock companics, however, are rather suspicious 
of one another, and with reason. a ! 

It sometinies happens after an evening in which the 
dupes are known to have lost heavily, that there is not 
s0 much money to divide as there should be; where- 
upon spersonnl search is instituted. But Grecks of 

nius have ways of eluding even their precaution. 

hey stick the moncy under the table with picces of 
wax, and cottect it afterwards, or they swallow the 
coins and take an emetic when they got home. 

The proverb of “honour among thieves” is by no 
Means elastic enough to include these aren, as the 
following instance will show :—An talian, called 
Candour, informed other Greoks, his friends, that he 
had picked up @ young man from the country, and 
P ed that they should pluck him in concert. 
ze Qresks and were introduced, under 
titles borcowsd . the sony their victim. 


slerwards adjouraed to pay dow a ee 


Candour arranged wit. 


hia two friends that the 


bleed profusely, 
moment. Candour, filled with compassionate interest, 


one who had the pocket-book stopped 


quite simple has 
Joseph fo 


y he | Doth my father yet live?” 
got in his pocket. But how would ho feel if he | 


changes of raiment.” 
answer she received. 


much-photographed 
quelling the rage of 
of the hypocrite, never yet adorned a real human face. 
The common or notural eye was intended by its maker 
to be used to convey light to the inner man, and not 
to illuminate the outer world, ot blast the front of 
wickedness with impossible lightnings. 


higher stakes, but, 
eo, bis nose began to 


rushed after him, when the two Greeks, beholding the 
a left behind, decided to decamp with it. 
They accordingly paid the bill, leaving a handsome 
tip for the waiter. At the bottom of the staircase the 

“Tsay, Patoche,” he said, to his friend, ‘a thought 
has just struck me. Go back, and tell that waiter that 
we intend going to the Café Riche to continue owr 
game. This will give us time, in case of pursuit.” 

No sooner had Patoche departed than his companion 
vanished with the pocket-book. But it turned out in 
the end that the contents wore waste-paper, and that 
the young man from the country was another Greek, 
who had played this little game in concert with the 


ingenious Candour. 


te 
GOOD ADVICE. 


Tuat there may be more than one interpretation to 

passages of Scripture which each reader considers 
: \ ‘en demonstrated agnin and again. 
A little pupil in a girl’s school, hearing the story of 
c r the first time, took a decidedly original 
view of Joseph’s words to his brethren. It is easy to 
see how unquestionable the logic of her reading must 
have ened to the small commentator. 
A London schoolmistress had been talking to her 
first-class girls about that pathetic portion of the clos- 
ing chapters of Genesis which deals with the reconcilia- 
tion of Joseph to his conscience-stricken brethren. 

After the lesson, by means of “ question and answer,” 
she elicited from the girls how Joseph “oould not re- 
frain himself” in the presence of his brethren, but 
wept aloud before them ; how he oried, “ [am Joseph. 
How he told them that 
they must return to Canaan, and straightway bring 
back the aged patriarch, and, finally, how the great 
bir) jac g were brought out for the journcy. 

now,” continued the mistress, “ what did kind 


seep give bis brothers before they started ?” 


course she expected the reply, ‘ Provisions and 
However, this was not the 


“ Yes, you may tcil me,” she said, pointing to one of 


the girls. 


“Some good advice,” responded the pupil, without 


hesitation. 


“What do you mean?”, inquired the puz:led 


teacher. 

“Why, madam,” replied the Tittle girl, ‘ Joseph, 
knowing that his brothers were not accustomed to the 
use of waggons, thoughtfully said to thein, ‘Nee that 
ye fall not out by the way !’ 


= 
THE EYE IN FICTION. 


Trr eye in fiction is, in nine cases out of ten, a 


physiological fraud. As for the same organ in por try 

it is an eloquent shim, an im 
gorgoous raiment of brilliant epithets, not one of which 
belongs to it of right. 


tor garbed in a 


The glowing orb that flashes its lurid ray avross the 
ge of the penny novelette, 
villain, or piercing the mask 


So, too, the “eagle glance,” the “liquid smile,” the 
“lambent glare,” the “fathomiless depths of cloudless 
light,” and all the other optical imaginings of the 


gushing fictionist, must he ruinously discounted by the 


reader who prefers scientitic truth to ellect. 

Asa matter of fact nearly al! the expressive powers 
attributed to the eye itself are due to the concerted 
action of the eyebrows and eyclids and the surrounding 
muscles. Such power of expression as the eye-ball 
itself possesses depends entirely on its colour and its 
power of motion. Raised in adoration, sunk in 
despondency, moving from side to side in excitement 
or curiosity, or leering out of the half-closed lid, it 
certainly dovs its share in the expression of emotion, 
but how far would it be able to dothis without the 
aid of its surroundings? An answer may be found 
in the peculiarly ghastly and lifeless capression of an 
eye whose lil has been destroyed by aecident or 
disease. 

It is from the cclonr, shape, and action of the eye- 
brow that we really derive whatever power of emo- 


| tional expression the ame part of the face possesses. 


The arched and tinely-drawn brow, or its apposise, the 
decp, shaggy, overbanging fringe of hair placed alter- 
bic over the same eye in “making up” for the 
stage will alter its character beyond recognition. 
Even long or short lashes will make all the divference 
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between otherwise similar eyes. “The duaky gleam 
beneath the long-fringed lid” would be a blank, soul- 
lese state without the slow droop and quick bhalf-tif? 
that gives it all its ebara.. 

Then, again, where would be the power of the eye 
to ex anger, joy, surprise, hauteur, or deep 
thoughtfulness without the eye-brow? Not one of 
these emotions could be made manifest by the anaided 
orb of sight. And lastly, how, without the mobile 
eye-lid could that most expressive, if least dignitied 
gesture, the wink, be nade to indicate all the delicate 
shades familiarity, recognition, doubt, assent, 
denial, connivance, welcome, and insult which so 
largely amplify the vocabulary of the small boy in all 
ranks of society ? 

No ; the eye is all very well for its purpose, and as 
“the window of the soul ” woop a useful and even 
an exalted funetion in the human economy, but when 
we come to examine its claims as an indicator of 
emotions we find that it is high time to revoke the 
poetical license which has invested it with charms and 
powers which, in great part, belong to its adjuncts 
and surroandings. 7 

In the old days, before tho French Revolution, @ 
favourite pastime at the Court of the Grand Monarch 
was attempting to guess the identity of a person from 
the eyes alone. Face and form were totally 
hy mask and domino, and the eyes were left to tell 
what tale they could. The result was the merest 
guess-work. On one occasion a youthful court beauty 
and an old man of sixty thus disguised could not be 
distinguished from each other by mutunl acquaint- 
ances. The fact is not only unflattcring to the 
“rpeaking orbs” of this beauty in particular, but 
fairly conclusive asa disproof of the rhapsodics which 
have ascribed powers ranging from mental telegraphy 
to emotional hghtening-conducting to the inuch over- 
rated eye of fiction in general. 


$$  ——__— 


Miss Ernr.: “Who was the old gentleman whe 
took you to dinner, Clarn $” 

Miss Clara: “An old bachelor fricnd of papa’s. Ho 
was delightful.” 

Miss Ethel: “I shouldn't think you would find a 
bald-headed old bachelor a very delightful companion 
at dinner.” 
me Chra: “Oh, but he was—he attracted all the 

ies, 


= 


A wortny Scotch laird, though ho knew nothin 
about authors, was very proud of his library, a 
never failed to enlarge on his acquisitions when e 
chance offered. 

“This side of the room,” he would say, “is filled wi’ 
Greek books, but 1 could never mak out thae new- 
fangled types ; the next to the east is a’ Latin, but 
I never could get muckle pleasure {rae them ; thae 
shelves to the north are a’ law books, but Heaven keep 
me frae the law! Them braw books are in French 
and they are a’ o’ one size, neat and jemmy, like 2 
mounseer himself. When I first fell in wi’ them, } 
couldna any way mak them sit comfortably, but | sent 
for a clever lad o'a wright, and he sawed off an ineh 
or two frae the top o them, and now they fit the 
shelves as if they had becn made for them.” 
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, REPLIES. 


908, Which le the Most Delicate Organ in the Humen 
' The eye. Though not by any means a perfect organ 


of sight, yet its powers of adjustment to direction by 
motion of the eyeball in its socket ; to intensity of 
light by muscles which enlarge or contract the aperture 
of theirs and to greater or leas distance by means of 
m which flatten or bulge the —— lens as 
required, settle its claims to being the most delicate 
apparatus of the body. No other organ of sense 
possesses such powers of adjustment. The earand the 
orgen of smell! are both very sensitive, but they are 
simply passive recipients of impressions. They have 
no power of adapting themselves to varying im- 
pressions, and thus for delicacy of stracture as adapted 
to parpose they are far inferior to the eye. [Two or 
three correspondents have given the brain and certain 
portions of it as the answer to this question. This, 
though a natural mistake, was a very reat one. The 


-brain is not an organ in the sense of the ipo Baa 
it does not receive sensations. It receives & given 


message from a given organ of sense aad translates it 


as consciousness. This translation is the last myers 
of existence, and is by its nature incapable of so 

—Ep. P.W.] 
905. Can Cold-blooded Animals feel Heat and Cold? 


’ Yes; the temperature of the blood of cold-blooded 
animals—which conrpeian Salis, ae peibaar, and re 
tiles—is a little higher than the temperature of the 
medium in which they live, so that an increase of the 
rature of the air or water in which these animals 
| — - warmth Neg own bodies, a a 
corfesponding change would, of course, occur a 
deerease of temperature. This is shown by the effect 
of climate on any of the cold-blooded animals when 
‘they are removed from one country to another. In 
order, to phe tiles and fishes from warm countries 
alive in our logical Gardens it is n to main- 
ficially-b atmosphere for their respira- 
5 i etiifnals differ from warm-blooded 
mammals—in not having the 
gided off to sepa: 


Dod! peed leat its oxygen. But in cold-blooded animals 
the: blood from the lungs goes back into the same 
chamber of the heart that contains the non-oxygenated 
blood, so that the two streams are constantly mixed, 
and are therefore at-alower temperature. 
807.-When was the First Iron Ship Built ? 

An iron boat was built in 1777, on the river Fosse, 
in Yorkshire. It was fifteen feet long, and was made 
Mr. Grantham, in his work on ship- 

duilding, quotes from ‘a pyblication dated 28th July, 

1787, a description of an iron canal vessel built by a 
~ Mr. Wilkinson, of Bradley Forge, near Bilston, which 

had arrived at Birmingham a few days before. Ina 

letter written in 1872, Mr. (now Sir) E. J. Reed, the 

- celebrated naval.architect, in allusion to this vessel, 

gaid, “I had occasion, a few years ago, to look up the 
early history of iron-shipbuilding, but did not discover 
any earlier instance than this of a really working 
commervial vessel built of iron.” In 1815 Thomas 
Jevons Jannched a small iron b: .: on the Mersey. It 
was built by Joshua Horton, »..c Birmingham, and 
* fitted up at Liverpool, and was the first’i."+h Boat that 
floated on salt water. The first iron steam vessel was 
built by the Horsley Company for the River Seine, 
and called Aaron Manby, after its projector. He took 


ation. 


his Paantom Suir; is to : 
vessel that ever floated was the famous Flying 

man herself. She was launched in 1657, and her fate 
was su to be « judgment on the impiety of those 
who violated the order of Natare by making iron float. 


808. Does Rich Soil Aid the Growth of Trees? 


The richness of a soil does not aid the growth of trees 
as much as ‘might be expected ; it has been found that 
the quantity of wood produced is not directly pro- 
portional to the quantity of nourishing mineral sub- 
stances in the soil. Woody plants take by far the 
greater portion of their nourishment, especially c: 

n, from the air, but a certain portion, inc uding 
mineral substances, and especially their nitrogen, 
derived from the soil. Wood taken from the stem of 
a tree contains.generally less than one per cent. of ash 
by weight. Fo thrive equally well on soils of the 
most different geolpgical origin, while great differences 


exist in the development of one und the same species. 


if grown on soils of the same geological origin. The 
great aids to the.growth of trées are ‘a suitable depth 
and porosity, and a proper degree of moisture. 


trees are much more exacting than others. All trees 


like a good fertile soil, but the fertility affects the 


growth to a much less we Pay than the physical pro- 
rties of the soil. In the case of orchard trees, 
wever, @ certain richness of soil is absolutely 
necessary if good crops are to be obtained, and the 
tone of the soil must be kept up by periodical 
manuring, or the fruit will speedily suffer. 
809. Why Does One so Often Bee a Bright Light when 
truck on the Head? } ae: 
This phenomenon is one of those called by physio- 
logists “subjective sensations,” or sensations 
have no counterpart in the outer world. It is to be 


accounted for by the fact that the sensorium, or seat: 


of sensation, is in the brain and not in the particu- 
lar organ, us one is too a to suppase from everyday 
experience. The mind habitually refers sensations to 
external causes, and therefore when they are due to 
direct stimulation of the brain itself, as in the case ofa 
blow on the head, it re ag refers the sensation 
to an external cause, and so the illusion results. When 
a person is stunned he usually not only sees a flash of 
light, but also hears a roaring in his.ears before-he 
loses consciousness. This is because both the visual and 
auditory centres are distarbed much as they would be 
by stimulation of the eye and ear in an ordinary way. 
So, too, if the ends of the optic nerves of a persbn. who 
has lost both eyes be stimulated, say, by an electric 
shock, he will “see” a brilliant flash of light although 
he is of course hopelessly blind. 
810. Is there any Essential Difference between the 
_ Hand of a Man and-that of a Monkey? ; 
There is so much variety in the hands of monkeys 
that a comparison of them with those of man cannot 
very easily be made; but this comparison may be 
made with the higher apes, such as the gorilla and 
chimpanzee, which approach nearest in their structure 
to ourselves, In the gorilla, the thumb is‘ short, and 
does not reach much beyond the bottom of the first 
joint of the forefinger. It is very restricted in its 
movements, and the animal can neither twiddle its 
thumbs nor turn them round till the tips describe a 
circle. The web between the fingers reaches to the 
beginning of the second joint ; the fingers taper to the 
tips ; and there is a callosity, or pad, on the knuckles 
on which the animal rests when walking on all fours. 
In man, the thumb reaches to the top of the first joint 
of the forefinger. Man can “twiddle” his thumb, so 
that the tip will describe a circle; and he can touch 
the tips of all his fingers with it; the web between 
the fingers does not extend beyond the base of the 


i ee! 


are 
: cn thumbs of the monke: ray ad separate flexor 


be credited, the first iron. 
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611. What is the Origin of Clasping the Hands iz 
, Prayer ? 


This custom evidently has its origin in the common 
belief that heaven, the source of Divine power, to 
which we pray, is seated above us, and hence in the act 
of praying we raise our eyes and ds in that direc- 
tion. Darwin says :--“ During the classical period of 
Roman history it does not appear, as I hear from an 
excellent classic, that the hands were thus joined 
during prayer.” Mr. Henalei gh Wedgwood, in Tu 

ANGUAGE, gives what is apparently the 
true explanation, though it implies that the attitude 
is one of slavish subjection, “ When suppliant 
kneels and holds up his hands with the palms joined 
he represents a sg ae who proves the completeness 
of his submission by offering up his hands to be bound 
by his victor.” It isnot probable that the upliftin 
or joining of the opér hands, under the influence o 
devotional feelings, was practised by men while they 
lived in an uncivilized condition. 


812. bai layed Peoplé Snap thelr Fingers to Show 
tempt ? 


Mr. Taylor, in his book RzsraRcnes INTO THE Earty 
History or MANKIND, says: “‘he sign of snapping 
one's fingerais not very intelligible, as we generally 
see it ; but when we notice that the same sign made 

uite gently, as if rolling some tiny object away with 
we thumb-tip and foretinger, is a usual and well-under- 
stood deaf and dumb gesture, denoting anything tiny, 
insignificant, and contemptible, it seems as if we had 
exaggerated and conventionalised perfectly natural 
action so as to lose sight of its original meaning.” The 
antiquity of the gesture is Hike ag Sear mice ee by 
Straho, who describes a statuc of Sardanapalus at 
Anchiale, erected about 860 B.c., which bore the follow- 
ing inscription in the Assyrian cuneiform character : 
“Sardanapalus, the son of Anacyndaraxes, built in one 
day Anchiale and Tarsus. Eat, drink, play. The rest 
is not worth this.” The statue represented the King 
as snapping his fingers. 
813. On What Principle are the Weekly Death-Rates of 

xe Large Towns Calculated ? i 


The weekly death-rate of a town gives the number 
of people who would die in a year out of every thou- 
sand of the population, if they went on dying durin 
the whole year at the sante rate as during the wee 
ander consideration. The actual number of deaths 
during the week is obtained, and from that tho 
number wko would die in a year at the same rate is 


| calculated. The population is taken from the latest 


census returns, with an estimated allowance for increase 
sincé that date. In thecase of rapidly-growing towns 
this estimate is liable toget somewhat ittcorrect as the 
time for a new census approiches, in spite of this allow- 
ance, but at present the tigures are fairly accurate. It 
shonld be remembefed that the weekly returns are 
really fora w average based on the above data. 


815. What Percentage of People Marry more than 
Once ? 


In this country, out of every 1,000 marriages tliat 
take place, 139 are those of widowers remarrying ; 
while of the wives, out of every 1,000 women marrying, 
98 are widows. Looking at the matter from another 
point of view, out of every 1,000 persons, men, wonicn, 
and children, in the population, 602 are unmarried, 
345 are married, and 53 are widows or widowers. 
During the year 1889, the last year for which the com- 
plete figures are available, there were 213,865 marriages 
registered in England and Wales. Of the husbands, 
24,660 were widowers, and of the wives, 17,321 were 
widows. 


CONDITIONS. 


—: — 


We shall be glad to receive replies to any 

of the questions asked here from our readers. 
reply must bear the writer’s niume and 
address. eshall print the best rejily to each 
question, and shall pay for all matter printed 
at our ordinary rate of two guineas acoluiun. 
The same r 7 may send replies to any 


number of ries. Envelopes should be 
marked lies,” in the top left-hand 
corner, and answers to the questions in any 


issue of the paper must reach us by first post 
on the Tuesday of the week following their 
publication. nb will only be made 
for replies pubdlis Authorities on which 
replies are based must be ir Half-a- 
orown will be paid on publ n, ier 
y 


QUESTIONS. 


_ 841. Snow and hail are both frozen moisture. How 
is it that snow only falls in winter, while hail mostly 
falls in summer ¢ 


842. What is the number of the world’s dead ? 

843. Is it true that annuitants live longer than other 
people ? 

844. What is the motive power of the universe ? 


845. Why are men-servants taxed and not maid- 
servants ? 


846. What process of manufacture most increases 
the value of the raw material used ? 


847, What is the difference between dreams and 
delirium ? 

848. What is the smallest object on earth that could 
be seen from the moon with the naked eye! 

849. Would it not be better to build railway-engines 
wedged-shaped_in front like ships? f ; 

850, What is the durestsign‘of a nation’s decadence? 
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“OWT 80 COLD. 


senller spray of tl 
Thess te yout beast, ‘med olingin 


clinging lace, 
ispe! from its resting p!: 
ery gh pope [epee tye his 
alt ough 


80 cold 


You looked s0 cold, so proud ; yet, still, 

The star-shine on the window-sill 

Showed me your eyes with tears were wet ; 

Your eyes—like sprays of mignonette— 

Showed me the flush upon ¥ ect cheek, 

Aud yet—and yet—I could not speak— 
You looked s0 cold ! 


SuE (two hours later) : 


I feel 80 cold, mamma, and chill, 
I sat beside the window-sill, 
J sat and froze for two long hours, 
Amid those chilly palms and flowers, 
Thinking De Jones would surely speak — 
He looked so pensive and so meek. 
He clasped my hands in his—and yet 
He only pace | my mignonefte. i 
With icy téars my eyes were wet— 

I felt, a9,cold ! ; 


OCEAN WEAR AND TEAR. 


A Sraniset -treastre-ship, bound for California m 
the last century, was lost off the lower coast of the 
Btate. me capitalists put their heads to- 
, and jingled their mane 7 begs in union, to 
vise some scheme of capturing the submarine wealth. 
hulk was found, after the supply in the aforesai 
bags had been greatly red by the expensive 
search, and there was great rejoicing among the origi- 
nators of the plan. : 
. But there came a melancholy end to these beauti- 
fal dreams. The sunken vessel was found, and so 
was the money—what was left of it. The coins, 
however, had been worn smooth and thin by the con- 
stant grinding of the tides and currents on the 
remorseless sand at the bottom of the blue Racitic. 
Some of the silver dollars and half-dollars were mere 


wafers, 

Others had become so light that the tides had 
burried them over to Leeaunoe Ge penne Ce 
Jike.Cleopatra's rls, they melted and-vani , lost 
in the oes Sera" The silver in any coin was 
hardly worth picking up. . 

One of the few coins rescued from their ocean grave 
was a Spanish half-dollar coined some time in the 
early part of the last century. Only the figure “7” is 
left, and that is dim and scarcely distinguishable with 
the naked eye. ‘The shining bit of silver has been 

and down tothe thinnest bit of Dd by the ceaseless 
low and ebb. It is as smooth and even as the softest 
velvet, save for the spots where corrosion has punc- 
tured it with a few fine pin-holes, That searc for 
like many others, was a costly one—a dismal 

‘lore. Old Oceanis no miser; he hoards not his 
wealth, but scatters it with a lavish hand. 


SAY WHAT YOU MEAN. 


“ THERE be be a rule in erat news r office 

rohibiting the use of certain phrases and expres- 
tions,” said a well-knowu Sarualiat to me the other 
day, a8 


he threw down a paper. “It distresses me to 
8068 old, hackneyed, worn-out expressions kept at 
wor ily when they should have been retired lon 
ago. “Why should a reporter~always refer to a mans 
‘Tnmaculate linen’ when he means to say that the 
man wore a clean shirt? and why, in all creation, 
should a man or woman be described as ‘well groomed ’? 
Here they are both in one paragraph, and just beside 
them is the man who, ing to the reporter, is 
always sayi 


In, 
ying semet good ith a twinkle in his 
eye, and the " 
remark ‘as he lit a fresh cigar.’ 


other fellow who made this or that 
“There should be a cemetery for senile and used-up 
worda and phrases that have outlived their usefuln 


if ever they were useful, and about a thousand o 
them should be laid away in quicklime and never 


“S) of cemeteries, why should a man, as soon 
as he is dead, be referred to as ‘poor!’ _The word 
seems to be applied especially to men who in life were 

ood fellows, and also to those whose death was caused 
iy violence. It is not used in connection with great 
men. You never hear or read of ‘poor Napoleon, 
‘poor Shakespeare,’ or ‘ poor Frederick the Great,’ do 
you? 

“T do not expect the re 
their employers allow the 
and phrases. Some years ago 
Sr. Jiores's Gazette, under Mr. Greenwood. 
for me one day, and said : 

“<P nétice that in your efforts to find men whom 
you have beam instructed to interview you never entcr 
ahouseor hotel’ = ee 


orters to reform so long as 
use of such idiotic words 
I was reporter on THE 
He sent 


‘Never enter a hotel, Mr. Greenwood!’ I said. . 
te aes you invariably write that you “ drifted ° 
ou do in you never m 
: “Never met him {’ » ili aaa 
‘No; I observe that in every case after drifting in 
you either “run against” or “stumble across” the 
object of your pursuit. I wish that in future you 
would simply walk into the hotel, and meet these 
peguie That's ie ie ; 
was ry, for rided myself on my English 
and on m ; Hterkey st, 5. I ead: es 
‘Mr. Greenwood, | have been writing now nine or 
’ ten years, and have worked ona number of newspapers 
as good as Tue St. James's Gazette. I flatter ‘myself 
mea know something about the English language, 
and I——’ 

“*Young man,’ interrupted@*Mr. Greenwood, ‘did you 
ever read of how a man once boasted to Sydney Smith 
that the stick he carried had been twice round the 
world, and how Smith took the stick, und, after care- 
fally examining ir, said : “ And yet—and yet, it is only 
astick after all.”’ 

“And what did you say to that?” 
friend. 

ae I maintained a tumultuous silence, and—no, I 
did not drift out—I went out of the room.” 


= ee 
A RAGGED BALL. 


Tue “ Luwpen,” or “Ragged ” Ball, is a speciality of 
Vienna, and uot to be seen anywhere else in the world. 


I asked my 


‘Take two thousand tramps and vagabonds of both 


sexes found on the Queen’s high roads, or from the 
worst reputed quarters of the great towns, and place 
them in series of halls spacious enough to allow of the 
presence of some thsee thousand visitors of the better 
classes, and let this mixed multitude move about as at 
@ promenade concert, chatter, joke, and dance to the 


'd }merry strains of a dozen bands located in the various 


halls and rooms ; do all this and you will then have a 
“ ragged ” ball on the Vienna model. 

The Vienna Lumpen Rall is an institution of eighteen 

ears’ standing. It was the invention of some 
-benevolent gentleman desirous of raising funds for 
providing poor children with winter clot ing. They 
called upon a number of artisans, seamstresses, 
laundresses, servant-girls, assistants, and apprentices 
of all trades to lend their aid, and the response 
surpassed all expectations. 

The sons and daughters of well-to-do tradesmen 
joined in the fun by forming groups. They trained 
themselves for weeks, and provided expensive 
costumes ; and s0 well did the whale suceeed that all 
Vienna flocked to see the “Ragged Ball,” which to 
this day has not lost its reputation. 

The turmoil during a Luinpen Ball is indescribable. 
The “ be fe ” people are rubbing their shoulders 
against the scions of the oldest families ; servant-girls 
mect their mistresses; the shoemaker and the 
laundry girl are pressed by the constantly movin 
crowd, or by the dancers, against their customers ; and 
in all the whirl and confusion, and the extraordmary 
mixture of the masses and the classes, there is 10 
quarrelling or dispute, while among the thousands 
present not a drunken person is seen. 

The air is stifling; the shricks and cries of those 
who dance, and of those who only enjoy the fun, are 
deafening ; and the different sorts of music, from the 
military bands in the dancing rooms to the truly 
Viennese Schrammein quartet and the Natursangers 
and whistlers in other rooms, are bewildering. ill 
nobody cares to leave before the small hours of the 
morning. 

To introduce variety it has been made a custom to 
satirize the events of the year by groups, in whose 
formation the committee always take great interest, 
and prizes are awarded to groups, as well as to indivi- 
duals, for the best caricature of the evening. There 
are also specimens of shoe and beggars, of fortune- 
tellers and hawkers, of village musicians and 
“mashers,” called in Vienna “ Gigerls,” which every 
good painter or sculptor would be delighted to have 
as models—better specimens of the picturesque, in 
fact, than can be found in Rome or Naples. ; 


WALKING-STICKS MADE FROM 
‘“PEARSON’S WEEKLY.” 


WeE have recently purchased a patent which deals with 
the manufacture of walking-sticks from copies of journals. 

Broadly speaking, the provess followed is tocut papers 
into discs, string them on to a central cure, and then weld 
them into a homogeneous substance by the application of 
enormous pressure averaging over one hundred tuns. When 
the handles and ferrules have been fixed, the reeult isa very 
enrious and unique kind of walking-stick, one of which we 
ghall be happy to forward toany reader foc 5s. 6d. 

Those who think they would like one of these sticks should 
bear in mind the fuct that we guarantee to return the purchase 
money to anybody who feels that hegs-not sutisticd, and who 
sends us back the stick that he hus received. : 

Pearson's Weekly Walking-Stick is made in three sizes 
to snit tall, middle-sized, and short men, so those who send 

| for themn should state their requirements in this respect, and 
shoukt also say whether they like a" crutch “ or (knob ” 
handle. 


A LARGE ORDER. 


ad 


Tus editor of a popular paper probably receives 
more curious suggestions than any other man on 
and we are certainly no exception to the rule. We 
have about five thousand a year fired at us,and they 
range from artificial incubation to the establishment 
of inter-stellar balloon transit systems. 

So far we have not been able to avail ourselves ver 
freely of the projects whose originators have y 
so keenly to cover themselves and us with 
deathless glory. There has usually been some flaw in 
the figuring, or some im ble gulf between the 
theory of the inventor and the practice of every-day 
humanity which has compelled us to reluctantly 
renounce the dreams of wealth and renown that he has 
conjured up, and, after leading him gently to the door, 
to return to the much humbler but more certain profite 
of the avocation to which it has pleased the fates and 
our own predilections to call us. 

Not many of these suggestions see the Aight in these 
columns. Our duty to our readers compels us to sup- 
press them with a firm if reluctant hand. In the case 
of the last that has reached us, however, we think we 
can safely make an exception to this rule. 

The originator, like the rest of West-European 
humanity, is profoundly dissatisfied with the climate 
of this part o cna and what he wants is that we 
shall instruct the English-speaking world as to the 
manner in which he proposes to alter it. He, not un- 
justly, lays the blame on the too numerous and intru- 
sive icebergs which every year leave their inhospitable 
native land and come down south to make things un- 
pleesnt for the Newfoundland fisher-folk and the 

ransatlantic voyager. 

Our friend’s proposil is that a portion of the world’s 
naval steam-power shall be devoted to the task of tow- 
ing these inconvenient intruders out of the Gu 
Stream and anchoring them in some secluded spot 
where they could melt away at their leisure without 
disturbing the climatic arrangements ef Europe, or 
making the North Atlantic such a moist, unpleasant 
place to come through in the late spring and early 
summer. 

Now this plan has only one defect, but that one 
places it in the game category as all the other emana- 
tions of perverted genius that have threatened our 
sanity during the past twelve months. It won't work. 

You see, an iceberg is not what one could call a fast 
sailer, even before the wind and with a current. It 
runs from forty to two hundred feet above sea-level, 
and up to a mile in length by three-quarters wide. 
These are rather discouraging dimensions to begin 
with, but when one comes to learn that there is nearly 
ten times as much of them below the water as there 
is above, an ordinary mind fails to grasp the figures 
that would represent the amount of horse-power 
necessary to drag an average fleet of them against 
wind and current to a convenient melting-place. We 
have therefore concluded to lay this colossal, yet 
simple, project reverently by in the limbo of well- 
meant, but unworkable schemes. 

But the iceberg, though a sluggish creature to move 
about, is composed of extremely brittle stuff, and is 
very sensitive to pointed shellsgvith a good bursting 
charge inside. Now, Great Britain, America, France, 
and Germany, the four countries most interested in 
the abolition of icebergs, spend among them about 
fifty millions a year, in getting and keeping ready to 
burn, destroy, blow up, or send go the bottom the re- 
spective fleets of each other, of anyone else with whom 
the happen to fall out over some pottering piece 
of bungled diplomacy. 

All that we would gropose to 
diplomatic differences by ‘ossing-up or arbitration, 
and use the flects, or suck portion of them 1s might be 
required, to blockade the mouth of Davis’ Strait and 
the narrow sea between Iceland and the coast of 
Greenland, and not let an iceberg pags without bei 
battered to pieces. This would be quite as profitable 
‘a way of expending powder and shot*as sinking iron- 
clads at half a million apiece, or blowing ly a an 
human souls into eternity. It would also uite 
as good practice for the gunners and torpedo fiends. 

We sani that the scheme looks rather Quixotic at 
first sight, but we believe that the more the great 
Powers of Europe think it over the better they-will 
like it—especially as we give it to them for nothing. 
All they would have to do would be to keep the 
icebergs out of the Gulf Stream, and pound them 
up so small that they would melt quickly. By 
doing this they would banish fogs from the Nort 
Atlantic and change the climate of Western Europe 
from the atmosphcric patchwork that it is to a serene 
and consistent successions of the seasons in the order 
in which the constitution of the universe intended 
them to run. 

This, we are aware, is a rather large order, even 
for the great powers of Europe to take in hand, but 
all the same we are nie by the eminently 
peaceful tone of all recent roya after-dinner speeches 
to hope that our proposal will at least meet with 
the vourable consideration of their respective 
Majesties of Europe. If it does we shall be happy 
to keep the blockading fleets adequately supplied 
with Pearson’s Weekly, The Week's News, and The 
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SOMETHING NEW AND 
STRANGE. 


Oader Us ':cading we 
curious iirentions 


A pw building material, of uncertam 
A Mow Building origin, but “fossil eoral,” is 
Material. being worked on a small island of the 
Bay of Suva, Fiji. It is so soft that 
it ean be easily cat into any desired form, bat soon 
hardons when exposed to the air, and acquires the 
characteristics of fire-brick. 
Experiments on bee stings as an 
Bee Stings for antidote for rheumatism have already 
Rheumatism. been noted. A correspondent has 
written to INvENTION to the effect 
that be has virtually found the sting of bees an auti- 
dote to bir severe rheumatic pains to which he was 
sabject. Although seventy-four ycars of age, he 
voluntarily submitted to stinging, and found it quite 
efficacious. In one ease two days passed after the 
stinging before the cure scemed to be effected, but the 
rheumatism almost disappeared for several monthf 
after the infliction of a stinging on the eyebrows and 


left hand. 
Tue Americans, with their ready 
Cleaning Tele- knack of adapting the means to the 
phone end, have overcome the trouble of 
Switchbeards. dust settling among the complicated 
parts of a teleplone switchboard. 
They apply an exhaust fan with a sort of flexible 
trunk. The end of this trunk is moved over the 
awitchboard and sucks off all the dust. The fan is 
driven by a three-quarter horse-power Edison motor. 
This app.sratus,as carried out by the Chicago Telephone 
pany, cleans a board with nearly a quarter of a 
million holes ‘un a very short time, and saves an 

cmorinous amouni of tedious manual! work. 

{ris said that Mr. Thos. Ticknor, of 
B Tiny Engine. Parkhill, Ont, bas succeeded, afte- 
five years of experimenting and 
abou r, ir: completing one of the most unique and in- 
genious wecheuival contrivances ever seen. It is a 
perfees mode! of a steam-angine, complete in every 
detail, and works with the accuracy and ease of a high- 
class engine. ‘I'he dimensions and capacity of the 
litsle engine are as follows :—Dianieter of cylinder, 
1-48 of an inch; stroke, 1-323 of an inch; weight, half 
of a grain ; bore of oylinder, “5125 of an inch ; revolu- 
tion, ‘1760 per minute; horse-power, ‘1290 part of 
horse-power. The little thing is so small ti.at it can 
easily be covered with the. shell of a 22-calibre 

eartridge. 
At the Globe Works, Dankhal), Liver- 
AB Big Wire pool, there is in course of manufac- 


Rope. ture one of the Jargest steel wire 
cables that has been made in this 
coantry. When completed it will be three and a half 


miles in one continuous length, without o joint or 
splice, and will wéigh about twenty tons. It is three 
dad threo qusvise inches in circamference, made from 
the finest quality of patent crucible steel wire, and 


having a tensile guaranteed struin of over forty tons. 
Some idea ma formed of the immense amount of 
labour required for the manipulation of an order of 


this kind, when it is rentioned that the total length 
ef wire in the cable would measure something over 
threo hundred miles. 
Unit recently very small holes have 
A Unique Drill- always been drilled by hand to secure 
ing Machine. accaracy; but w machine has been 
invented by Mr. John Wennstrom, of 
New York, which, making twenty-two thousaud revo- 
Ketions per min can, it is stated, pierce a hole 
ane-thousanth of an inch in diameter ina sapphire 
one-sixteenth of an inch in thickness in ten minutes 
A bole one-tive hundredth of an inch in diametor was 
at one timo considered remarkable, but nowadays 
jewels with holes much smaller in diameter are 
required for soveral perposes. They are inserted in 
for drawing wire and fibre, and are used in 
electrical, mathematical, and nautical instruments. 
Mr. Edison had several plates made for drawin 
platinum wire one-thousandth to two-thousandths o} 
ap inch in diameter. Ordinary fine wire is drawn 
through stee! plates, but if steel were used for minute 
work it would be worn away too rapidly, and would 
cause an enlargement of the wire. Therefore dia 
monda, sapphires, and rubies are used when the 
minutest holes are required, and when it is necessary 
to have wire of the same thickness throughout ites 
roaptible. 


ia dura- 


length, the wear on jewels beiug hard! 
fens and mallee aie next to diauic! 


. Agates are too soft. 
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PEWREON'S WEEKLY, 


bas been 
Ax _ ingenious pers 


hs cipal streeta. It hes hither 
been to ery eee prs illumination 
of the Place, the poles on which the lights 
were hung, and all propesed im provements in th 

were out with the surrounding architecture. 
It is now that the light shall 


elevated by hydraulic pressure 
snd £90 uco\eteced {oe the hast design of lamp. post, 


Tres exists in some parts of South 
A Singular Grass. Dakota, Colorado, and Texas, a singu- 
lar variety of grass called the “ 
grass.” When in a fresh, green state, this plant is 
strongly charged with nareotic propensities, so much 
so that horses and cattle grazing it are thrown into 
profound sleep. It begins to take effect soon after it 
1s eaten, and the sleep continues from twenty-four 
hours to seven days, according to the quantity con- 
sumed. It does not appear to have any toric effect, 
for no case of poisoning has been known to arise from 
it, but it is sufficiently inconvenient to cause much 
dread enons ranchmen, as it is quite impossible to 
keep animals moving when under its dormoriferous 
influence. 
JAPAN possesses a remarkable time- 
A Remarkable piece. It is contained in a frame 


Cloek. three feet wido and: five feet long 
representing a noonday landsea: of 
great beauty. In the foreground, plum and ¢ 


trees and rich plants appear in full bloom ; in the rear 
is seen a hill, gradual in ascent, from Shichiepperenty 
flows a cascade, admirably imitated in cry From 
this point a thrceadlike stream meanders, encircling 
rocks and islands in its windings, and finatly losing 
itself in a far-off stretch of woodland. [na miniature 
sky a golden sun turns on a silver wire, striking the 
hoars on silver gongs as it passes. Kach hour is 
marked on the frame by a creeping tortoise, which 
serves the place of a barat A bird of exquisite 
plumage warbles at the close of each hoar, and, as the 
song ceases, a mouse sallies forth from a neighbouring 
grotto, and, scampering over the hill to the garden, is 
soon lost to view. 


J} any reader of Prarson’s WERKLY wishes to com- 
municate with an expert regarding an tdea for a patent, 
let him terite to the Editor of this paper, marking the 
envelope Patant. The letter will be handed toa : 
man well known in connection with patents, world 
put dinself tr communication with tts sender. 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS 
OF MEN. 


Ma. JosepH CHAMBERLAIN always uses Cook's 
tickets when he goes abroad. 


Princess Beatercs is fond of translating 
short Gorman stories into English. 


Dvurinc the last twelve months the late Lord 
Mayor partook of two hundred and fift} public dinners, 


M. Wappinaton, the French Ambassador, is 
half an Englisbman, and speaks his native language 
with a slight accent. 

Tu Queen hkes being asked to be god-mother, 
and when the child is a boy generally starts the list of 
nawes with those of Albert Victor, 


Epwarp Freeman is a short-built, ruddy- 
faced man of aishy Sent, and looks more like a sturdy, 
well-to-do farmer, thun like a scholarly historian ; he 
has been writing history uninterruptedly for forty 
years, has lectured on architecture, written his im- 

ressions of America, and accepted the title of LLD. 
Front three different universities ; he has a patriarchal 
white head which he caresses immodorately. 


De Brownz, the famous French journalist, ia 
of stout build, bald-headed, has large whiskers, and 
sings his own praises in a sonorous foreign accent ; his 
fantastical dress gives him the appearance of a buc- 
caneer, and consists of an astrakhan turban, a loose, 
brown-flaunel boating shirt with a flowing white satin 
tie, scarlet and blue-striped Turkisa trousers tucked 
into crimson top boots, and he always has his crest 
embroidered on the lapel of his coat. 


Mrs. CUNNINGHAME Granim, the Spanish 
wife of the Socialist member of Parliament, is a 
remarkable woman. She ee balf the year in Spain 
following the track of Saint Theresa, whose life she is 
engaged in writing. Often accompinied by no one 
but her maid, she goes into wild mountainous country, 
riding on a mule, and contenting herself with the 
course simple food of the peasautry. 

When in England she helps her husband to spread 
his political views-and theories. Sho is an ardent 
socialist and patriot, devoted to Spain and all things 
Spanish. Personally Mra. Cunniughame Graham 1s 
small and dark, with flashing eyes and a mobile 
countenance. She is an admirable platform speaker, 
and carries hor audiences along with her, 


sacred ACT 


venture. 


Sis Cusaizs Ruessts, the great barrister, j 
very fond of horses and. devoted to country life 
Whenever he ean, he shakes the dust of the Law 
Courts off his feet and goes down to a pretty estate Le 
bought some years ago near Epsom. . 

Tas German Kaiser ever insists upon a due 
observance of dress on the part of the little princes, 
The poor little fellows must change their clothes at 
least three times a day. Fanoy what penance for a 
boy. The Royal boys are always attired in excellent 
taste, after the English fashion. 


Lorp RosssBery declares that he enjoyed the 
labour involved in finding and gathering together the 
materials for his Lure or Pitt, because it was sonw- 
thing that money could not buy. Since his wite's 
death he has sole possessor of £250,000 a year. 
He denies that he is thinking of warrying again. 

Ma Hagay Qoires, editor and proprietor of 
the defunct Uwrvarsat Review, is fifty years of age. 
He is a Soath of England mun, and was‘tfor many yeurs 
art critic to Tn Spxoratox: Ho is popilany suposed 
to have inherited ‘from his father £5,000 a year ; this 
fortune has enabled him to try several journilistic 
ex periments, 


Dx. Anprzw VWitson, the well-known scientist 
and man of letters, lives a very busy life, lecturing, 
writing, and editing a medical journal to boot. His 
home is in Edin pars but he is constantly in London. 
Dr. Wilson is one of the wittiest talkers in England 
and has an inexhaustible fund of anecdotes. He is atill 
& young-looking man, with a trim figure, clean-shaven 
face, and bright, paereing eyes. 

: Lavy Ponsonsy, the wife of the Queen's 
private acoretasy. is a charming woman. Her 
pretty rooms at Windsor show evidence of o literary 
mind, and the Queen often asks her opinion of any 
much-talked-of novel of the day. She was intimate 
with George Eliot, and has during her varied life 
known every one in Europe worth knowing, and is 
pees iked by every member of the Queen’s 

a 


Tuz Duchess of Sparta, jeg heen! of 
the King of Greece and sister to the Emperor of 

any, is to be more like Queen Victoria than 
any other of her Majesty ¢ granddaughters Since she 
came to Athens as a bride two ago she has 
mastered both modern and ancient , and striven 
in every way to win the affection and reapect of the 
pare over whom she and her husband wil! ultimately 

called to reign. 


Parmcrs Kraporkine declares that if people 
only knew how to use the coal about them the Black 
Country might become the greatest winter fruit-market 
in the world, owing to the facili ities for cheap warmth. 
All the grapes eaten at the Tuileries during the 
remy rae of the third Emperor cane from North of 

Eugland bot-houses, and were paid for at the rate of 
£5 pound. Now grapes just as good can be bought 
for avout six shillings a pound. 

. MonsicNok Gutperr is said to be Cardinal 
Manning's probable successor. He is an Irishman but 
was brought upin England. Of simple and retiring 
habits he is more known and appreciated Ly the peor 
than by the poate: He is about sixty-five years of 
age, tall, slight, and white-haired. The late Cardinal 
was greatly attached to Monsignor Wilbert, and the 

eed on most questions of public importance. Til 
tie succession is definitely decided Monsignor Gilbert, 
as Vicar-General, is practically Archbishop. 


_ Tse Duke of Richmond is one of the shortest 

men in the seal He is a great favourite of the 

ueen, but seldom finds time to gotoCourt. Although 

the race-course of Goodwood is on his land, and really 

belongs to him, he dislikes racing, and regrets, it is 

a toes Pe cannot plough up “the prettiest course 
in England. 

Lord March, the Duke's eldest son, is a tall, fine- 
looking man, and very popular in Sussex, although he 
is not often met at any social gathering. He has been 
twice married, and is again a widower. 


ApHonsg Davpet, the French Dick has 

just celebrated his silver wedding in Paris. th 

usband and wife write, the latter also copies all the 

great novelist’s MS. in order that the original copy 

may be kept sacred from the printers. Daudet is a 

curlous-looking sallow- man, with a shock of 
raven-black hair streaked with white. 

He is said to earn more money by his pen than an 
French author now living, save Zola. Each of his 
novels brings him in something like four thousand 
Poande the first year, and a considerable income ever 
alter. 

The Daudets live in a beautiful flat situated on the 
top storey of one of the oldest houses in Paria They 
have two children, both sons, The eldest, a youn 

neer of four-and- years of age, is warri 
to Victor Hugo's granddaughter. i 
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WORKERS AND THEIR 
WORK—No, XXVIII. 


MR. SPARKS, AND THE NATIONAL 
ART TRAINING-SCHOOL. 


Mopzrn British art owes a true debt of gratitude 
to the present Principal of the National Art ‘l'raining- 
Bobool at South As director of the 
Lambeth School, long ore he occupied his pre- 
sent and working with the practical aid of 
Mr. Iton, the head of the great pottery works, 
Mr. Sparks conceived the initiative idea from which 
have sprung not only all Messrs. Doulton’s beautiful 
art pottery, but a revival of the same kind of wares all 
over Grept Britain. 

Those who are old enough to do 80, nust remember 
how the world of domestic art has changed during the 
last twenty or thirty years. In old days, people did 
not care how ugly a thing was, as long as it combined 
solidity with usefulness. In matters of taste, John 
Bull bowed to the dictum of our continental neigh- 
bours; and as French goods had a way of coming to 

ieces, theirs was but a delusive prettiness at best, 
white the assarnance that an article was of British 
make, was a guarantee of mechanical exeellence, if 
not of tastefuluess in form or decoration. 

Buta great change has cowe, bringing beauty into 
many hpimes. As in Nature, so in our modern art, 
utility.and grace are now tanght to go hand in hand. 
Now, every hoysebulder in Great Britain really does 
know something practically artistic ¢boUl Cir nes, 
wall-papers, hnwps, and china-ware. Most 01 us dave 
tried our hand at papering and puinting, arranging 
overmantels, and at grouping vases, pots, and uit 
pottery on our tables and shelves. 

Now people when they go to choose a wall-paper do 
not spend their time considering whether the pivce 
chosen is likely to fade, they look at the pattern; a 
coalscattie is no longer some kind of a solid box to hold 
coal, it is an elegant ornament which will add to the 
general appearance of the parlour. 

Mach, if not all this, is owing to the national schools 


of art, now establi in every large town in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. In every manufacturing centre 
the result has been astonishing. One great Notting- 


ham tirm that in old days used only foreign designs, 
now employs seventy British designers, paying them 
some £5,000 a year. ; : 

At Birmingham, in all iron and metal articles great 
strides have also been mada, and ar’-workinen, trained 
in the National Art Schools, are now generally 
employed. 

The Keusington School has become famed through- 
out the world, and rarely a day passes Lut some foreign 
or Atnerican artist begs to take a look round the 
studios which send out, year by year, skilled designer. 
art teachers, and painters to every part of the civil 
world. 

Everything has been done by the authorities of the 
South Kensington Musoum to make the students of 
the Art ‘Crainjug-School thoroughly comfortable, The 
lady students, who are slightly in the majority, eet! 
the first-floor, their male comrades having to clim 
another flight of steps before arriving at their own 
special quarters. The tuition given is practically the 
game. he stages of instruction are divided into 
twenty-threo parts, beginning with linear drawing by 
the aid of instruments, and ending with the applied 
designs, and technical or miscellaneous studies. The 
modelling and sculpture rooms are the most interesting 
to the casual visitor. 

Lately a prize of £15 was offered by a gontleman 
for the best design of a funcral mouument, to be 
produced by the male or female pupils of the school, 
and the resuits wnust have been very gratifying to 
Mr. Sparks, the excellency of the various clay 
models sent in, making the decision, I should imagine, 
a delicate point. The large and cilicient staff of the 
school consists of eight teachers, an instructor of 
decorative art, @ number of lecturers, and a visitor. 
The young ladies, also, have a lady superintendent, 
whose province is in no way connected with art 
matters. , 

Each stadia, a narrow, whitewashed apartment, full 
of eager, bright-faced students, everyone working at a 
separate easel, is lined with pinster casts, models, and 
still-life groups. While working, men and girls 
wear large, serviceable blouses, which protect s:its 
and gowns from splashes of paint and charcoal marks. 

After having drawn casts of Howers, foliage, and 
fruit, the student is allowed to work from Nature. A 
lemon in a lemon squeezer standing by a glass of 
lemonade makes a seemingly simple little “study.” 
Compos t 8 of colour are popular, and consist cf 
a bunch of tlowers or ferns against a coloured back- 
ground. ' 

Those who hope to become designers study de- 
corative or industrial art, and ornamental designs, 
both flat and in relief. ‘Ihe students are allowed 
to work in the splendid Kensington Museum Art 
Library, and there the art workmen gather many 

hints ‘Painting, drawing, and wodelling go on 
wnoeasingly ia $heee etudios, for evening classes are 


held for the 
visage benefit of those who cannot work in 


y: 

As you sit with Mr. Sparks in his bare, business- 
looking room, within sound of the ceaseless hum of the 
orseg\ Capa ea adam on the same floor, it is easy to 
see here is a man who has given his whole life and 
thought to his work. His table is loaded with reports 
of various kinds, all bearing upon art matters. ie he 
kindly answers the questions put to hin, there is a 
constant bree: pom going of students and teachers 
through the half-open door. Mr. Sparks believes in 
close personal supervision, and spends much pains in 
ie oso his p big men and women artists and 
designers for the May examinations, which are the 
great events of the yeur at the [ruining-School. 

_ “The special object of the school,” said Mr. Sparks, 
in answer to a question, “is the training of art teachers 
of both sexes, of designers, and of art workmen, to 
whom facilities and assistance are afforded in the 
shape of studentships, and in training and national 
scholarships, with waintenance allowances. Of course, 
these are given in order that a student who has 
attained a certain efficiency may have the advantage 
of perfecting himself or herself at the National Train- 
paenonl For instance, supposing a Birmingham 
lad wins a Royal Exhibition, he will be given 258. per 
woek for forty-two weeks each year till his training is 
complete, and then, should he come out at the top, ho 
will gain one of the threo travelling scholarships of 
£50, awarded to the advanced students of the school.” 

“ And what sort of young people win theso scholar- 
ships?” 

“T have quite a number of national scholars who 
have at various time gained Training-School Scholar. 
ships. The competitions for these scholarships take 
place in February and September; and students 
already designing or producing urticles of art manu- 
facture are regarded us the most eligible candidates. 
When elected they receive free instruction and an 
allowance maintenance varying from 20s. to 40s. per 
week, according to their merit, and they general's 12 
main at South ‘kensington two years. It is pleasant 
to think that of the hundred and sixty national 
scholars, including tive female students who have been 
received at the Neional Act Training-School during 
the last thirty years, many have become distinguished 
for the excellency of their work.” 

“Then, Mr. Sparks, you think that even now-a-days 
a father may do worse than turn his son or daughter 
into an artist?” 

“Well, given that they have any natural aptitude 
there are few professions at which wore money can be 
made. A good designer almost commands his own 
price for his work. ith a race of designers superior 
to any who have preceded them have also grown up a 
race of purchasers ; but oven as it is the designers are 
always in advance of the market, for the popular taste 
is never the highest taste.” 

“But do not all great manufacturers employ their 
own designers and buy foreign patterns ?” 

“The French monopoly of designing is at an end. 
As an illustration of the altered relations between 
Britain and France, it is significant that a few years 
ago one of the first manufacturors in Paris sent over 
here for a collection of British designs in paper 
hangings; indeed, even longer ago than that, a 
number of designs for silk damasks, cretonnes, and 
paper-hangings were purchased by a French tirm from 
students in the Training-School at South Kensington, 
and were successfully produced in France. 

“ As to manufacturers employing their own staff, of 
course they have a number of artists who do work for 
them regularly, but experience has proved that a man 
or woman always kept at designing the same thing 

at their originality worn out 1n a short time, thore- 
fore there is always a warket for strong original 
outside work.” 

“Then you do not approve of our young people 
going abroad to study 1’ ; 

“Certainly not!” exclaimed Mv. Sparks with de- 
cision, “They lose all British art individuality 
without getting anything ‘n exchange ; besides, there 
is quite as good teaching to be got in Jondon as in 
Paris. I think people are beginning to find this out. 
All over Great Britain the National Art Training- 
Schools are more in demand than ever.” 

“ And do you find that the various ranks and different 
styles of artistic work aimed at by your different 
students are conducive to good-fecling and fellowship 
among themselves 1” . 

“Certainly, the greatest good -foeling and mutual 
kindliness exist between the studenta. They have 
various accessory organisations for cricket, boating, and 
music, and duriug October a Holiday sketching Club 
produces some seven or eight hundred works every 
year for adjudication.” . 

 Anddo you tind, Mr. Sparks, any difference between 
the work turned out by your lady students and your 
nicn students ?” 

“st is difficult to answer a question of that kind. 
The ladies turn out excellent work and are extremely 

rsevering ; but I doubt if they as often attain the 

ighest excellence.” 

“ How about Rosa Bonheur, Mr. Sparks ?” 

“ Ali well, she is the exception which proves the rule,” 
he returned, smiling, “for one thing, I find that lady 
ctndauts are ao often interruuted by their friends at 


home. A man's training is considered of more account 
and a girl’s work is never taken so seriously. Mind 


_you, I am in favour of absolute equality between the 


sexes. Women make extreme! designers. Iam 

sorry to say that they are not in great demand as art 
and this is a pity, for many would teach so 

excellently.” ; 

7 What do art teachers get in the way of salary 1” 

if & man is fortunate enough to get one of the 
better appointmente, say, Manchester or Dublin, he 
will obtain a salary of many hundreds a year, even 
the humblest art teacher can command £250 a year— 
about £5 a week.” 

“ Aud designers ¢” 

“In the lace trade there are designers who receive 
salaries ranging from £500 to £1,000a year, whilst 
others, working independently for tirus wlio choose to 
employ them, receive large incomes by their skill. 
Good textile designers, even without marked genius, 
command from £100 to £300 a year, while the salaries 
of others of inferior mark range as low us £70. 
Tho earnings of designers of wall-papers vary from 
£3 to as much as £20 a week, but this maximum is 
of coursy but rarely touched.” 

“And how much docs it cost the average British 
father to provide an art education for his son or 
daughter ?’ 

“If he lives in London or in one of the big provincial 
towns where there is a good art school, tho fee are 
very small; something like £30 for the three years. 
If on the othur hand the student has to live, and 
has not obtained a scholarship, there is his or her 
maintenance to be provided for.’ 

Mr. Sparks bas already lost count of the many 
artists and art designers he hastraincd. Among others 
who have received instruction at the South Kensington 
School is Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, whe 
evor speaks gratefully and apprcciatively of the 
admirable tuition she received when attending the 
classes there ; and Lady Butler, whose * Roll Call” and 
other military pictures are so well known and widely 
admired, was alsoat one time a student in the National 
Training -School. 

Ma 
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Scene :—-Drawing-room of a suburban villa. Dra- 
mutis persone:—A couple of youny ladies, bosom 
frionus, 

“My dearest Nelly, T could not rest until I had 
come and made an eliort to dispel the gloomy thoughts 
which, to judge from your letter of yesterday, threat- 
ened to develop into suicidal mania. "Tis truo Alfred 
has jilted you—the wretch !—still, try to act like a 
Benaiula girl, and lovk out for another to take his 

ace. 

“Your advice comes too late, darling.” 

“Good gracious, Nelly, you surely haven't taken 
poison $” 

*Woll, n-n-no ; but the fact is, I-I became engaged 
again yeaterday !” 


AN ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
£1,000 INSURANCE. 


NOT LIMITED TO ONE CLAIM. 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 


Will be patd to whomsorver the Provrietors of this Paper may decide ta 
be the Next-of- Kaa of any person who ts ktllod inan aviden! occurring 
withinthe united atnydiun ly @ Kadwsy (rain ta wach 40 or on ing 
be travellin; ae an ordinary pass nyer. This puyiment wil be made as 
pect tu (he con cilia aint reyulutions mm ilemned bef 10, 

itther @ cam lle cury of ee crtervent nestocr of PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY, or this notice, metal be upon the perun af the Urcessco 
@t the me of the accihnt, Tho Wank hue tn th: mutter of 
Ums noltta mtst e@emntain lhe vsud sisnature of the dec-axed, 
writren either wa ink or pencil, Death must vccur erthin aeenty--ous 
hours of tn: acerd:at, aid auplicatiun ror pauncnt of tie insurance 
Mieney tut Le mada ta the Propre tore of lacs Paper when écoes days 
of ite vecarrence, This vier ts not extended to Wad.ary servinis on dthy 
The £1,090 wtli be pact oy the OOWAN VOCIDENT AND GUAKANT BE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED, Sheustos House Buruinys, London, EB... 
oeiny provided for by @ mouthy ypreusiun pad vo the Corporation by 
PRAKSONS WHEALY, 

The va ts on sule at ail Newsajents and Buckstally cn Monday, 
March Th, and convers the benefiters thus tnsurtace systensuntl midnight 
on Mon lay, March 14th. Uuro cr tanot conjned & on ciaun, but wil 
hold gout fur any number of indicuduas casca. Not more than £1,000 wil 
be paid «4 account of any une death, 


IGUON EMT OL te MB SL ee ene ae eee 
mium in respect of this insurance 
has been paid up to March 26th, 
1892., and that therefore every 
purchaser of PEARSON'S WEEKLY ie 
{nsured with this company ega inst 
fatal railway accident to the 6Xe 
tent of ONE THOUSAND POUNDS undst 
the conditions mentioned above.: 


Aoatladle uni midn:zht, March 1éth, 1398 
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_ HINT OF HIS STORY. 


ats rent ree of a daily 
feserved man, of a 


of the accident he suddenly and 
ea mm t he seemed —_ a he 

“© Phat last name is spelled w .” he said quiet) 
_ when’be had finished it is » 
E . “That young woman's name?” asked the man who 

Be ge ee 
= ; re .. “It’s acco copy, 
i “* He each) over and crossed out a letter. 
' “Now it’s all right,” he said. 


“You seem to know a good deal——” began the 


Let’s finish this,” said the other, sharply. 
“ But—why, man, you’re ill,” exclaimed the proof- 
as he looked up. ‘ You're as white as a——” 


cE. ; ~“ A little faint,” was the reply, “ but I can finish this 
=< e way.” ; 
_ Be Fnished it, and then without a word went for his 


coat. 

*T can’t finish my work,” he said. “I'll try to get 
round to-morrow, but to-night——” | 

“Look here! Where are you going!” asked the 


x and then - ¢ were to be—.” 

2 door ui eed behind him. He was back two 

x days later and did his work in the sane quiet_metho- 
dical way, but his story—no one ever asked him for 
the detaila, and ‘he never voluntecred them. 


aed —_—-- Jo 
THE DOGS’ SUNDAY. 


On the third of November, in the churches of France, 

it was once periitted to the people, and even in certain 

ces expected, that they should bring their dogs to 

‘church with them. — 

Even now, on that day though the (pools do not go 

’ to church accompanied by their Newfeundlands, their 

or their bull-terriers, they talk as if they were 

"ge to do rice pleasantly ask one another, in the 

: eetarneon,, “Did you take your dog to mass this 

‘The third of November is St. Hubert’s Day, and 

a a measure, the patron saint of dogs. He 

is, first of all, the patron saint of hunters; but he is 

held to have special authority over dogs, and to him 

are addressed prayers for cure or protection from 
hydrophobia. ms 

Hubert was, in the early days of Christianity, a 

prince of Litge, now a town of Belgium. He was so 

passenntaly ond of hunting that he neglected his 

E- uties asa chieftain and as a man, and, aceompanied 

a yy his beloved dogs, ooutvnually engaged in the chase, 

& ven on-holy days the sound of his horns and the 

-baying of his pack clashed discordantly with the 

ringing of the church-bells and the chanting of thé 


r, . .' Bat on one of these holy days—it was Good Friday— 
s - , Hubert, while hunting, was confronted, it is said, with 
-% vision of a stag bearing a bright cross between its 


an ‘ 

. - By this the knight was so deeply impressed that he 
gave up his boisterous life, undertook a pilgrimage, 
and a bishop, of holy life and beneficent 


uence. 

Bat even in his saint-hood, which was afterward 
decreed, it was said that he never lost his wonderful 
influence over dogs and other animals. 


a nid ad in 
Tear ae 


£100 INSURANCE 
vag FOR 
, FOOTBALL PISAYERS. 
i re undertake to ONS HUNDRED 
UNDS to whomsoever Proprietors of 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY decide to be the next 
Bae of any football player who meets with 
death yy an accident while actually 
playing football. The only condition is that 
player in question must be the possessor 
at the time of the accident ofa copy of the 
current number of PEARSON'S EKLY, which 
must bear his usual signature in ink on the 
Bine left blank at the foot of this notice. The 
need not be upon the person at the time 
accident. Notice of accident must be 
en within three days, and death must 
e occurred within twenty-four hours of 
the accident. 
Signed, 


_Avastable till midnaght, March 14th,-1892, 
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A WAITING LAND. — 


pitable to a degree. 

The whole interior is an unknown territory. Only 
one white man has ever made the jou from east 
to west, a Mr, Cormack, who accom the feat in 
1829, wently there is no map of Newfound- 
Had extenk which Sa in soy dogrey It isa 
very curious fact that a v tract of land, with 


heir home, all 
about, except the wild waste of 
waters from which they get their living and in which 
so many find their graves. Ten miles from the rocks 
on which their cabins are built you enter upon a wil- 
derness well stocked with game, watered by rivers in 
which trout aré plentiful, but the people leavedt undis- 
turbed by axe or agriculture. eee ; 
The quaint city of St. John reminds one of the 
mellow and mystical medieval days. It has thrift, but 
is old-fashioned. At night the wat .man still patrols 
the street¢ droning out. the hours = stcutorian voice, 


re kno thi 
e w anythi 
re ‘th 


and ending with the refrain : 

“ All's well.” 

Some day enterprise willrub its 3; yen. aire then 
Newfoundland will offer a new fie. o> capit.> and 
speculation. 

a a 


In 1480 a.D., after nineteen years of ceaseless labour 
and an expenditure of about £800,000, the Chinese 
Government finished the wonderful Porcelain Tower 
at Nankin, which stood for nearly four and a quarter 
centuries, until 1856, the most marvellous building ever 
erected by human hands. 

It was of octagonal form, 260 feet in height, with 
nine storeys, each having a corniceand a gallery with- 
out. 

The name of “ Porcelain Tower “was applied to this 
unique structure on account of the fact the whole 
of the outside work was covered with porcelain slabs 

various sizes and colours, but principally of red, 
white, yellow, and green. At every one of its nine 
storeys.the projecting roof of the gallery was covered 
with green tiles, each corner being provided with a 
bell, varying in weight from three hundred to one 
thousand pounds. 

There were one hundred and fifty-two bells in all, 
each so nicely balanced as to rock back and forth as 
they were swayed by the breezes, giving out a continu- 
ous strain of beautiful but weird music. in rows 
between the bells were one hundred and twenty-nine 
brass, bronze, and silver lamps, which were: lighted 
every night in the year. 

The apex of ‘the tower, starting from its at 
the two hundred-and fifty foot level, and extendi 
upward for a height of ten feet, was a monster piled 
pineapple, surmounted by a copper ball about two 

eet in diameter. A spiral staircase of over three 
hundred steps led from the base to the summit. 

The building was constructed as a gift to an 
emp’ and was always kept in repair by the govern- 
ment. htning struck it in 1801 and tore away the 
three top storeys. The anjary, was repaired as soon as 

ble. It would probably be standing to this day 
not the Taeping rebels imagined its lights and 
bell most disastrous to their cause. 


————p—___ 


“Way do you not eat your apple, Tommy ?” 

“Pn: waitm’ till Johnny Briggs comes along. Apples 
taste much better when there’s some other boy to 
watch you eat ’em.” : 

——_-fo—___ 


“T am going to open my museum next w and I 
want you to print me some card that will bree: the. 
lic attention.” 
“ How will ‘ Admission Free’ do?” 


—_-fo—___ 

Gurst: “I admit that in your restaurant one does 
not have to wait as long as in the rival establishment 
across the way, but over there you get twice as much 
for your money.” - 

Proprietor: “ Perhaps so, but remember the proverb 
—he who gives quickly gives double.” 

fo —_—_—_. 

PESTERED with “contributions in verse,” from a per- 
sistent rhymester, till his patience gave out, an editor 
wrote to his correspondent thus: “If you don’t stop 
sending me your sloppy poetry, I'll print a piece 
of it some day, with your name appended in - full, 

} and send a y to your sweeth s father.” That. 
poetical fountain: was spontaneously driéd up, 


ae Wax 
Mason 19, 1902, 


WHAT ,THE PAPERS SAY ABOUT 
“THE SEARCH LIGHT.” 


new miagazine. It bh 
by the-Press that we could 
the whole of the space in Pearson's 
Weekly with similar extracts :— 
Age oary “J of ate Seok Le ae on oe, nee 


op REVIEWS unlike most first sum! it 
snnot be considered a rival to THE REVinw op 


80 fay 
without difficulty 


Light, Pearson's Mouthly— 
megazine which has 


-@ix articles in the 
illustrated."—Jsle of Man 


month that no new 
success unles it i 
at a reasonable price 
Mr. Pearson, of Pearson's W. has ventared to enter the already 
crowded and has just The Search Light, which is to 

It has all the three 


end in, sretare katy to on’ with the 


Mr. €. A. Pearson's new 
marvelleus ba ges corp -easts its 


gee gee fea 
over Press of t' 
pte! 


i 
lish, A 


capanion Sayer, H telenten writing, aoed Boenitelioen, aud thespies 
20) and cheapness 
can command pubite attention.” —Colonies and India. ’ u 

‘* The first pumber of Tae Search Light has- been published ani is 
a marvel of A has longbeen a deside- 


“Mr, C. Arthur Pearson, whose weekly miscellany has bad a pheno- 
menal success, ventured into the heey mir field of the 
ay me and first namber of ot to hand promises 

a . 


ne age oui tag ba bean apenas firy 9 rape aes 8 a fresh 
the public. The stories, poems, and articles and the 

sketches of ee at inte en to makes valuable 
magaziac, Four toned plates of merit are tach in each 


Bi ig: amaigh erga is the best up todate. The contents 
are culled the best Bri Colonial, Ountinental, and American 
and it that Mr. Pearson has secured a 


cannot be 
‘variety of subjects for his opening number.”—Londin 
ews. : 


“The e family is a vast und varied it is also ever increas- 
ing. The addition to the family circle ie: by Mr. C. Arthur 
Pearson, and fs a eee 3 and 
ahogether Gite promises and away the best pu 
at price, w’ fs the modest sum of threepence moathly."— Dover 
Telegraph. 

“Mr. Pearson's new monthly Light, will 
ve to the public threepence very of ‘the d 
Li dafly and weekly papers. We wish Mr. Pearson's 


in the 
monthly all the success his clever enterprise deserves. Ni 
be without the plercin’ rays of The Search Light. Pearson's W. 
Shronds far aheed of Gitiar pagerh of the wine Glnas”—Pabese-Dec 


Search an fntensely readable periodical. There aro 
ot * ¥d ‘ ’ 
rege — which Boreeys Oomine py Berets, from ‘Gil Blas, 


oe ae At fta small price the magazine 


“My. Q Arthur Pearson's new magazine comes out with 

an epororeieiely daight number, with | -executed 
print. “Ite mission fs = choice of 

ae Cohaelt c aany poeta 

could keep it in for foture Kaltes! 

should supply a distinct public want."—Penny Tikes 


i 
: 
itn 


The selection is judicious, 
tisfactory.”— Birmingham 


lands. The i 
‘The Dawn of Obristianity,’ from the painting of Mr. G. H. Bar. 
rable, isa pretty stady of feminine pel The. number i 1 
ud eksractively got up, and the venture seems likely to find ® 
a matter of circulation among the many mouthiies 


of the land.”— Newsagent. 
peared ae eves hg pcrpy rong germinal once take 
ed." —Hudderyielé Beaminer. 
ketal teoceng 52 haa and performance being alike excellent.” 


Manan'19; 1698. 


: FACTS, 


Eworzem main roads cost £35 11s. per mile yearly to 


Tunes times as many herrings are consumed as 
any other kind of fish. 
Monz men have died and are buried in the Isthmus 


of Panama, along the line of the proposed canal, than 
on any equal amount of territory in the world. 


“Coon as a cucumber” is scientifically correct. 
Investigation shows that this vegetable has a tem- 
perature one degree below that of the surrounding 
atm 


Ir may interest lawyers to learn that in the recent 
libel action against THE SUNDERLAND Post the number 
of questions put and answered was 3,827. The costs 
will amount to about a pound a question. 


Ar Cotta, in Bexony, persons who did not pay their 
taxes last year arc pu lished in a list which hangs up 
in all restaurants and saloons of the city. Those that 
are on the list can get neither meat nor drink at these 
places under penalty of loss of license. 


Some interesting and rather surprising statistics 
are published on the use of the telephone. In Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Norway, and Sweden from 100 to 
400 persons in every 100,000 of the population are 
subseribera. In Great Britain, only 58 persons in 
100,000 inhabitants use it. 


A SENSATIONAL newspaper, says the United States 


ExpcrareaL Revigw, vecenfly contained a highly- 
coloured alle interview with Thomas A. Edison, 
in which Mr. 


ison is quoted as saying that he would 
pulverise Chili by playing upon the Chilian soldiers a 
chilly stream of water charged with on alternating 
current of 20,000 volts. The name of tha man whois 
to hold the hose carrying this frigid and torrid death, 
is not given. 

Way not Now ?7—At one time the number of swans 
in England must have been enormous. Paulus Jovius, 
writing three and a half centuries ago, declared that 
he never saw a river so thickly covered with swans as 
the Thames; and in 1625, when John ‘Taylor, the 
Water Poet, rowed from London to Christchurch, and 
then up the Avon to Salisbury, he was amazed at the 
swarm of birds on that stream. “As I passed up the 
Avon,” he tells us, “at least two thousand swans, like 
so many pilots, swam in the deepest places before me, 
aad showed me the way.” 


Rocks or THE Earvu.—Granite is the lowest rock . 


in the earth’s crust. It is the bed rock of the world. 
Tt shows no evidence of animal or vegetable life. 
is from two to ten times as thick as the united thick- 
nesses of all the other rocks. It is the parent rock, 
from which all other rocks have been either directly 
or indirectly derived. It is true that it does not 
contain lime, while limestones do contain that sub- 
stance, but it furnishes the foundation for vegetable 
wth, and animal growth brings lime into existence. 
is claimed by scientists that all the lime in the world 
- has, at some time, been a portion of some animal. ‘The 
same atom of lime has some time, no doubt, been a 
ortion of many different onimals, and’ possibly of 
uman beings also. 

A Gigantic CameLiia Tree.—Probably there is no 
exotic tree or shrub in West Cornwall with a more 
interesting igree than the camellia at Penalvern, 
Penzance ; and, like so many other things with a 
glorious past, its future is an unknown quantity, 
exeept in the rapidity of itsdecay. It is buta wreck 
of its former self. Half a century ago there were 

penrrely any camellia trees in West Cornwall, and for 
a very period, up to last year, the one in question 
mminkanel its reputation as being the largest in the 
country. When in full bloom its magnificence could 
not have been excelled by any single specimen in its 
native country, Japan. It reached an altitude of 
nearly twenty feet, and possessed a circumference of 
nearly three times its height. 

Were tue Mercury Freezes.—The mercury has 
never frozen in Britain. When the cold in any part 
of Great Britain is described as having been of such 
intensity as to freeze the mercury in a thermometer— 
a easement trek nes frequently appeared i the 
newspapers during the t winter—it is simply not 
to be believed. Such a dees of cold has never been 
observed in these islands. The lowest temperature 
yet observed in the United Kingdom was near Kelso, 
in December, 1879, when 48 deg. of frost, or 16 deg. 
below zero, was registered by a Fahrenhert’s thermo- 
meter. That was nearly 24 deg. above the freezing 
point of mercury. But there are parts of Europe 
where the above severe cold has been experienced, 
and further afield a severer cold by far. The cold 
which drove the Russian invader back from the 
Balkans in that winter of 1839-40 is said to have 
re) ly passed below the freczing point of mercury, 
and to have once fallen tu 46 deg. below zero. At 
one of the Russian exile stations, Werchojansk, in 
Siberia, it is not an uncommon thing for the thermo- 
meter, in December and January, to stand at 56 deg. 
below sero. The extreme of 81 deg. below zero has 
been more than once registered there. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


Tue land covered by new houses in Greater London 
every year is 1,163 acres. 


It is a gross breach of etiquette for a Chinaman to 
wear eyeglasses or spectacles in company. 

Tag trameways, omnibuses, and underground rail- 
ways in and around London, within a radius of 
five miles, carry each year, it is calculated, about 
453,000,000 passengers. 

A NEw industry has been invented by a clever girl. 
She calls herself an accountant and auditoe for 1S C) 
households. She finds plenty of employment in look- 
ing after the business of a few families of large expen- 
diture, whose heads have not taste for the work. 


In Paris, male domestic servants are encouraged to 
marry, as they are observed to be mere settled and 
attentive to their duty than when bachelors. In Lon- 
don such marriages are discouraged, as rendering ser- 
vants more attentive to their on familics than to 
those of their masters. 


_ Tae minimum age of employment on the Continent 
is generally twelve, or fromtwelve to fourtecn. But 
then English children only work twenty-eight hours 
per week, while in France and Germany the hours are 
thirty-six, in Italy and Hungary forty-eight, in Hol- 
land sixty-six, and in Belgiuin seventy-two. 


Tue word “calico” has a queer origin. Many cen- 
turies ago the first monarch of the province of Malabar 
gave to one of his chiefs, as a reward for distinguished 
services, his sword and all the land within the limit of 
whicha cock crowing at a certain temple could be heard 
From this circumstance the little town which grew up 
in the centre of this territory was called Calicoda, or 
the cock crowing. Afterwards it was called Calicut, 
and from this place the first cotton goods were im- 
ported into England, bearing the name of calico. 


Brotper AND Sister IN Persta.—In Persia boys 
and girls never play together. ‘The little girls have to 
invite ptaymates of their own sex; but their ganics 
are never lively ones. They generally prefer to sit by 
themselves under the shad: of mulberry or pome- 
granate trees in the garden, and listen to fairy tates, 
which their mothers and nurses can tell very intevest- 
ingly indeed. While there is very little companion- 
ship or love between brothers and sisters, there is no 

uarrelling, and no fighting either between them ; and 
the boys, while thinking themselves above the girls, 
show them many little kindnesses. 


THe Famots CARTHUSIAN TABLE.— Not a great way 
from Monterey, Mexico, is the famous Carthusian 
table, one of tie greatest natural curiosities on the 
North American Continent. [t isa tableland, 1,400 
feet high and 2,509 above sea level. 
tableland is an almost perfect cresecnt, running east 
and wast, and on its summit is more than 80,000 acres 
of perfectly level Jand, abounding in running water. 
The only way to reach the top is by a perilous road 
tive feet wide and three miles long. This singular 
mountain was nawed after the Carthusian monks by a 
former tribe of Indians who oceupicd it, and were 
taught by the fathers. It ts now owned as a summer 
resort by Senor Don Patrico Melimo, a rich banker of 
Monterey, a lucky Lrishman who in his native land was 
known as plain Pat Mullens. 


THOUSANDS OF YFARS SAVED.—One may get some 
idea of what railways mean fm the saving of timeand 
money to passengers, by taking the caso of London. 
It is estimated that about 500,000 persons, or about 
one-tenth of the population of the entire area of the 
metropolis, require to travel toand from their business 
every day all the year round. If we remember the 
distances, it isnot too much to assume that the railway 
will economige for each at least two hours in the week, 
or, say, tive days perannumeach. This, for over 500,00) 
of people, means 2,500,000 days, or an economy of 8,300 
years of 300 working days each! Suppose the average 
earnings of these 500,000’people to be £100 per annum 
each—not too high an average when we remember the 
number of millionaires included in the total—we shall 
see a total money saving, in the sense of time being 
mouey, of equal to £830,000 per annum. And this 
in London alone. 


Howey.—Honey could be immensely iniproved by 
the planting of flowers known to yield a tine-Havoured 
nectar. Everyone knows the difference in the quality 
of the comb contents in ditlerent pasts of the same 
country and in different regions, The Narbonne honey 
derives its fine flavour hy being harvested chictly from 
labiate plants, such as rosemary, ete. ; and though it 
appears that the Maltese honey does not, as often 
stated, owe its tine aroma to orange blossoms, thie 
latter undeniably perfume the Greek honey. On the 
other hand, it is dangerous to eat in any quantity the 
honey gathered in a region the botany of which is un- 
known. Tho reddish honey stoved by a Brazilian 
wasp is nbsolutely poisonous, and the spring honey of 
the wild bees of Taek Nepaul is rendered noxious by 
collections from rhedodendron flowers. The honey of 
Trebizonde, as in Nenophon’s day, is an irritant and 
narcotic from the bees feeding on the Pontic azalea 
and rhododendron. In the United States the, lamb’s 
Jaurel (Kalmia) imparts a like property to the honey in 
the region ip which it grows plentifully. and, not to 
enumerate other cases, in Australia the euphorbis 
honev is known to be decidedly dangerous. 


The figure of the- 


537 


Tr is said that there 
Welsh birth in are more than 50,000 people of 


Messrs, RyLanne, the great Manchester manufac 


turers, employ 12000 

ELectrictry in its various forms of application is 
said to give employment to 5,000,000 perrons. 

IN certain parta of Africa crickets constitute an 
article of commeree. People rear them, feed them in 
confinement, and sell them. The natives are Lis! regen 

it 


of their music, being under the impression 
induces sleep. 


Frou Eastern Asia comes a plant the flowers of 
which contain a quantity of juice that rapidly turns 
black or deep parple on exposure to air. tt is used by 
Chinese ladies for dyei eir hair and eyebrows, and 
in Japan for blacking shoes. 


In taking medicine, due regard was formerly paid 
by the superstitious to the pocitionis of the msoonrat the 
time—different ay of the body, they sup i 
under its influ€ice according to the zodiacal sign 
pout which the planet happened to be passing at 

1e@ Time. 


_ FLoccine is so indispensable in Russia that some 
inventor has perf a machine which saves the 
human arm the infamous labour of blows. Under the 
Hagcllation of the machine taxes and arrears are to 
become speedily collectable. These latest fruits of 
civilisation catch the arm and feet, allowing the 
head to repose on a kind of Japanese pillow, while that 
portion of the body which is to be operated on is raised 
to a convenient position for the executioner. 


_ Tur name of “ Boniface,” as applied to hotel-keepers, 
is derived from a good, devout, and hospitable man. 
whom St. Angustine created a saint. Subsequently 
he became the patron saint of Germany, and it was 
in that country, according to some writers, that hotel 
or tavern keepers, as well as those among private 
citizens, and who at times “kept open, housey’ as the 
saying is, were dubbed Bonifaces: Bante refers to 
peer so likewise do Shakespeare, Bacon, and 
anh, 


A Usercct Hers.— Balm should have a place in every 
garden. It grows easily from ; the scent is deli- 
cious, and the qualities of the plant stren thening, 
purifying, and invigorating. Balm, too, should 
drank freely., It may be made of either fresh or dried: 
leaves, and is equally eticacious hot or cold. With a 
little lemon-peel, or juice, and sugar, it is a most 
cool, refreshing suimwer drink, and a few balm leaves. 
placed in the tea-pot, with China or Ceylon tea, will 
PNONS the flavour and wholesomeness of the decoc- 
ion. 


Ifow Fast can THRE Dumps Sppak i—The deaf and 
dumb, as everyone knows, “speak” by means of their 
tingers. Huw many words, then, can a good hand- 
speaker form in a minute. According to tho Postal: 
Telegraph Department, the average number of letters. 
per word in the English language is tive. Now, a. 
ready hand-speaker can make the Engjish alphabet. 
ten times in a minute—that is to say 260 letters. It. 
is usual for him to pause for the space of one letter 
after each word to show that the word is complete. 
If, therefore, we: subtract from the total just given 
about one-sixth for these stoppages, the total willbe 
reduced to 215 lettera. Let this be divided by ftive,. 
the average uumber cf letters per word, and we shall’ 
find that a fairly expert deaf and dumh person will 
speak forty-three words per minute. person in: 
possession of speech will probably speak 150 words: 
in the same space of time. 


MISSING WORD GOMPETI- 
TION Ne. XIV. 


On the first white page is an article entitled, A 
Passion FoR PILLs. ne last word in the fourth line 
is omitted. Readers who wish to enter this cempe- 
tition must cut out the page, fill in this word, write 
their names and addresses along the bottém of the 
page, and send it, with a postal order for one shilling, 
to reach us at latest by first post on Monday, Marc 
1ith, the envelope marked “ Worp.” 

The correct word is in the hands of Messrs. Slade, 
Lewis, & Slade, Chartered Accountants, Wardrobe 
Chambers, Quecn Victoria Street, London, K.C.,enclosed 
in an envelope sealed with our seal. Their statement 
with regard to it will appear, with the result of 
the conpetition, in our issue for the week after 
next. 

The whule of the money received in entrance fees will be 
divided anonyst those cumpetitors who fill in the word 
corrcelly. 

Competitors must please fold their papers in such a 
manner that the word tilled in appears without the 
page having to be unfolded. 

It is hoped that competitions will be posted as early im 
the weck as possible. Members of the same family may 
compete if they like, and anyone may send as many 
attempts as they choose, provided that each is accom» 
panied by a postal order. 


Lo 


FICTION. 


How « Fanwen Susven—A farmer shaving is one 
the most are sights ever witnessed outside 


. For some reason 
of present man 


ie 
y 
fe 


fearn ; 
gets on the back ate with his shaving stensils, and 
re. re rower the strop in an awk 


goes out to empty 2 
With a brush that has but little handle remaining 
he manages to stir up a lot of lather from soap that 
would raise a blister on the bottom of a boy’s foot, and 
with this he coats his fuce till nothing bat his eyes 
and the back of his head are visible. ith his thumb 
be in warm water he goes over the stubble again 
a vigoor that makes his flesh creep, until he feels 
that all reasonable precautions for comfort in the 
subsequent eieention have been taken. 

Taking the razor and Tooking at it suspiciously over 
the top.of his glasses, he runs his thumb along the 
edge, fails te draw blood as he -had hoped, and then, 
with @ sigh, geabs puseet by She Doe, apred pe 
e and gives @ sorape that makes ir on 

aes 2 bristles seem to come out by the 


But, ouce at it, a terrible desperation seems to nerve 
him,,and, with his teeth set, he goes right on with a 
determination to get the agony over as soon as possible. 

owls of .woe Freak from him now and then, as an 
expression that poi life steals over his face, and 
stops there till the last nerve has been pulled out of 
the socket by that terrible razor, and the last bit of 
stubble has been laid low. . ; 
aud only then, with a sigh of relief, he strikes 
up a hymn of thanksgiving, and joyfully throws his 
shaving-paper into the ash-pit near by. 


—jo-—___ 


A Nagrative or te Fotorer—There was trouble 
in the Central Rain-Producing Company. The last 
order for a two-hours’ rain had not been satisfactorily 
accomplished. 
ane rain hed only lasted ivent minutes, and - 

CO! made a speciality of guaranteeing the 
length aces or woney refunded, this job had 
been a losing one for them, both in et and 


ee 

allace Carlton was held to blame for the failure, 
as be had weed his new explosive in the balloon that 
was seat up without consulting the company who 


em eS . . ; 

al had insisted that there was no fault in his 
explesive, but that the failure was wholly due to the 
fuse heing toolong, thereby allowing the balloon to 
gt too far away before esoere: is explosive in 
a halleon travelled mere rapidly than the other kinds 


But Mr. Wilsou, manager of the company, was not 
to be appeased, and Wallace was officially notified that 
the company no longer desired his services. 

“This is only an exoese,” Wallace muttered ; “the 
real genson for my discharge is that he knows I love 
his danghter. But I will prove the value of my 
is aps to his oost, and I will win Ethel yet.” 

week from that day was the time set for a grand 
féte on Mr. Wilsen’s grounds, in honour of a certain 
influential political friend. 

Wallace determined that the /éte should be deluged 
with soch ao rain as the most successful explosions had 
never yet brought upon this earth. 

But fate had er victory in atore for him. 

‘That same morning Ethel Wilson had started home- 
ward on tho air-ship Pegasus. It proved a most 
disastrous voyage, for a few minutes after the start 

was Liown against them a balloon, sent up for 
a mnall local shower, which exploded as it struck the 
aad. : 

‘ortunately, it was of the smallest size (known as 
the lawn-sprinkler balloon), and the Pegasus, though 
badly shaken up, was not blown to’ atoms, as would 
have been the case had the balloon been of the regular 
rainstorm 8148, ‘ 

One of ter hydrogen gas compartments remained 
unbart, and the Pegasus still floated slowly along, 
though entirely unmanageable, 

Floating thus it came into the view of Wallace 

Carlton, who was watching the slow ascent of a rain 
balloon just sent up by the man who had been promoted 
to his oe : 
Wal saw with horror that the air-ship must be 
blown to powder wien the balloon exploded. Suddenly 
he reniembered that Ethel was coming home in the 
Pegasus this very trap. 

here was no thought in his mind of his own risk ; 
his only thought was that he must save Ethel. His 
private flying-wachine was anchored near. He looked 
athis wath. 

In just two winutés the balloon would explode ; he 
knew exactly the workings of thoso slow, old -tushioued 


caht be 
ing balloon. ryote J to him as he fow upward, 
straight and trae asa 


et. 

On came the Pegasus. Would he be in time, and 
would he do it? “Phere was no time for slackening 
speed as he neared the balloon. He must sui] by close 
enough to reach tho fuse, yet not to collide wi-h the 
balloon, or he would explode it with the concassion. 

It was a beautiful piece of airmanship. _ 

Now he could see the fuse. It was burning not four 
on neospinn TE hrm far eut as he 
swe , and firmly gras ‘use in one haad. 

His bend will carry through life the scar where the 
slow match burned deep into it before it was 
extinguished. 

But Ethel was safe. : 

He could see her leaning over the side of the Pegasus, 
white with terror. ; 

Wallace sailed up to the disabled air-ship, and threw 
her arope; then he slowly descended with the Pegasus 
in tow and landed on the firm earth in safety. 

(Continued and concluded after the manner of the 
nineteenth-century novels; for the onward. march of 
science makes no change in human hearts.) 


——_jo—__ 
NEXT. 


A row of human forms, | 
With faces upturned, white, 
Arrayed in shrouds, and motionless, 
I saw one fateful night. 


The group who sat around 
And talked on slight pretext, 
Could not conceal their qaestioning— 
Whose tarn will happen next? 


Was battlefield in view 

Where shot and shell had ceased ? 
Dissecting: room or hospital, 

Where souls had been released ¢ 


Were tenants of the morgue 
Uplifting mute ap 

That charity's swift burial 
Might sanction loss of zeal! 


Oh, no ! ’twas none of these 
Impatient gaze enslaved— 

The forms were in the barber's shop 
And slowly being shaved. 


————_fo-—_—_ 


A Tracic Tave.—The speaker was a pale, slight 

oung man of some cight-and-twenty summers. 
Larurioas block curls hu in bunches over his 
furrowed brow, nnd, as he knelt on the hall-stairs, with 
the moon streaming in through the open window, he 
gave the appearance of an unemployed tragedian in 
want of a breakfast. 

Before him stood a fair young girl of indescribable 
beauty. Madeline was her name; and that being so 
she was often called Jane. 

“Be mine,” repeated the youth, hoarsely. “By 
yonder stars [ swear I love ra 

The fair young girl hesitated ; her frame quivered 
visibly, her peach-like cheeks turned pee apple-colour, 
the mahogany stnircase vibrated as she sneezed. 

At length summoning up courage she said gently, 
but with emotion : 

“Mr. Pinkerstown, it cannot be. Never can I 
consent to marry a man who manages a travelling 
show skeleton.” 

The young man gasped for breath, and rolled all of 
a heap on the floor. 

The maiden, her chest heaving like self-winding 
clockwork, hastened down the stairs and passed away 
to the back cegions. 

A big barly man entered. The moon retired behind 
the clouds. No sound disturbed the midnight air. 

At length a movement was heard. <A door was 
slowly opened. There was a dull thud, as of a clothes- 
basket fallmg from the roof to the ground, and then a 
door was banged. 

A Jong-drawn wail rent the silence of the night. Is 
it murder? What foul oot has been perpetrated ? 

Then the moon came from its soln pines revealing 
the discarded lover in the act of picking himeelf up 
from the gravel. 

Presently from his vest he draws a long and pointed 
dagger, which glistens hideously in the rays of the 
mocking moon. 

“1 will have vengeance !” he hissed, “or—” 

The rest of the sentence was drowned by the noise 
esl by the falling of a coal-scuttle on to a human 


* * * 


The evening is dark and stormy. The rain falls 
pitter-patter with an unceasing monotony. The 
country road is filled with fog and clogged with mud. 

Hush! ‘two forms may discerned. They are 
Horatio Piukerstown and Obadiah, the Living 
Skeleton. 

“ Obadiah.” says Horatio, “there is murder in the 
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fog. Madeline ball be mine to-night or the old nian 


The wind whistled through the great oak-t + th 
wt fhe neghbentag ras np aly 


warmth, 
“Help me to get cer, Obadiah,” continu 
Pinkerstown, savagely, “ and all will be well.” 7 

Presently the twain halt. There are dim lichts 
ahead. © snorting of impatient steeds is heard 
There is the craok of a whip. 

“Look death bravely in the face, Obadiah. Death 
cometh soon or late,” says Pinkerstown, carcfull; 
unsheathing his er and testing its sharpness or 
the palm of his h 

As if at « given signal, Obadiah turns swiftly roun: 
and violently precipitates his companion intu thi 
brook that runs by the roadside. 

_ Obadiah rushes madly in the direction of the wait 
ing ceerisge. 

kerstown, drenched to the skin, raises hitas«l{ 
from the ditch, dagger in hand. Murder is written on 
his forehead. But it is too late, and peace reigns in 
that country road once wore. 

Madeline would not marry the suow-skelctou's 
manager, but she had eloped with the skclaton ! 


Sug: “You say you would do anything for ine 
Chartie.” . ; 
He (fervently): “ I would, darling.” 
_ She: “ Well, you know how frightfully red my hair 
is, I wamt you to dye yours , just to keep me in 
countenance!” 
ES ——Eee 


be Ages did you break the window for?” asked (hg 

art. 

“I didn’t intend to do it, your worship. Ask tho 
policeman if [{ did.” 


_ “No, sir,” corroborated the officer. “ He was t!suw- 
ing the brick at his wife.” 
_—_—_- ij —————__\_ 
“Anp the heathens cooked the missionary in hia 
clothes %” i 
“They did.” 


“They were hungry, I suppose, and couldn't tk 
time to undress him?” aan ae 

“No. I expect it was for the seasoning. You cvs, he 
had on a pepper-and-salt suit.” 


A SUBSTANTIAL OFFER TO 
RETAIL TRADESMEN. 


NEWSAGENTS. 


Wz have made arrangements with the GARKIRE EWAMELIA» 1.) fTKR 
AND ADYRRTISING SIGN COMPANY, LIMITED, of Gi, Fartingdou Koad, 
Lundon, B.C., to give vaduable prises to various ciasses of retail tr:uics- 
men. The ainth body of tradesmen selected for this purpose is the 


NEWSAGENTS. 


Lon poeerees are invited from Newsagents, who are for the nioment 
asked to assume that they are about tu oe business, aud have » shop 
wiudow the width uf which is ten feet acd the height seven, and wien 
is entirely unoocnp ed. 

They are invii d to forward designs what is, in their opinion, 
the must suitabe wording and styre in whica the bril iant hard wiite 
enametled cuy»per letters could be pat upom the giase. Im the first pi. ¢ 
to put such wording as is to bring .nstom; and, fa tho a cod 
place. to put it in the most attractive way. These letters are nade iv 
alzes from one to ten inches in lungth in the three styles shown her. :— 


RRA 


These letters being oval-shaped can be easily read day or nig'it. They 
are a great attraction to custumors. 

To the Newsagent whose «esign is cousidered the beet a con. 
plete set of euamelled letters (the value of which will be from (10 te 
£15, setting ft forth, will be presented, frce-of any ou-t. Within a 
furtwight uf the award of the prize these lettera will be athred to bis 
shop window free of charge, anything at present on it will be taken «iI 
where poestole. 

FIVE THUUSAND band-bills setting forth the prize design will also 
be distributed in uis neighbourbood, and a lg food miniature of the stop 
window will a} in P.W., thus affording @ most valuable and 
world-wide edvorsieement tis. Newsagents should pot embxy 
in their designs the vames of proprietary articles, but cotfine theniseives 
ei'irely to aapouncements concerning their trade. 

Designs inust resch us from Newsageuts by or before April 4th, murkod 
“ NRwaAGESTS” 

It is hoped that retail tradesmen who ase this offer will be good enough 
to menttun is to uthers. We propose to extend it until every retail trade 
of any impurtance has been jaded. The seme vffer tras already becu 
made to GROCERS, CUNFEUTIUNERS, CHEMISTS, DRAPERS, LUVTMAKEKS, 
DalIRYMES, FRUITMEERS, and OL aND COLOURMEN. 


THS following ia the name end address of the gentleman who was 
successful in the second of these jons, which was for Con- 
fevtionera Mr. W. SEND, 27, Cuun0m S2auEr, Pamston. A repr- 
ductioz of his design is appended :— 


SUPPL 


i 


. bee a 


" 


Mason 18, 1608, 


FOLLOWING MOTHER. 


Suz teved — flowers, music, art. The le" 
pess of her stul her toon, Mar Pedro gene 
coares, i and cruel to her and their twin 
boys. were tike her, and he hated them. She 
f he when the end was near she called him to 
her bedside. The fickering flame of all her soul barned 
in ber eyes. : 

“ You will be kind to them,” she pleaded, “thoy are 
s0 young” : 

“T have always been so,” he replied, with a frown. 

She did not answer. The agony of her heart 
distorted her bloodless f: Bhe called the children 


to her. 

“Mother is going away,” she said, kissing them 
tenderly. “ ise me to obey your father, to be 
good, and to meet me in heaven.” 

They pronsised wonderingly, ond, with a last, 
hesseching glance at the sullen man, she died. The day 
after her burial in the little churchyard near the 
cottage was a long one to the twins. They sat in the 
sunlight stone and silent. Tho one whose eyes were 
dark said : 

“Jet's gather some flowers and put them on her 
grave.” 

They wandered deep into the woods, and when they 
had covered the new-inado mound with flowers it 
was dusk. Returned home, their father stood at the 
gate. His face aflame with drink, he beat them, and 
sent them | nebeoge to bed. 

In the loneliness of their little room they lay sobbin 
till late iw the night. ‘I'he clild whose eyes were dar 
whapored : 

“T want her; I want to go to her, but we cannot till 
we die.” 

“ Anything can die,” said the blue-eyed child, almost 
conerly “ Father drowned our kitten in the stream. 
It sank, and it didn’t cry.” He crept to the window 
and looked toward the moonlit stream. “I wouldn’t 
be afraid, would yout” 

“No,” replied the dark-eyed ; “mamma died, and 
she is in heaven.” 

A moment later two white-robed figures stole 
through the dewy meadow to the deep brook among 
the willows. 

“Tam a littleafrnid,” said the blue-eyed boy, as they 
reas the bank of the stream ; “it looks cold and 


“Pat your arms round iny neck, then,” said the 
dark-eyed one, “I am not afraid at all.” 

“T am notnow,” said the other, as he wound his arms 
about his brother’s neck. 

And the moon alone saw the dark waters receive 


them. 
Se 
PIES FOR SIXTEEN. 


Trent is a veal-and-ham pie-shop in London that 
Charles Lickens used to stand before when, as a child, 
he drudged ina blacking factory. Every day, on his 
way to and from work, he paused to devour the viands 
with his eyes, and sometimes, as he said, he pressed 
his tongue to the window-panes, as if, by doing that, 
to geta little bit of a taste of the good things that 
lay so near, yet so far beyond his reach. 

‘An American railway magnate, who admires Dickens, 
hunted up this pie-shop when he was in London, in 
order to gratify sentimeat and curiosity. It proved 
to be a mero box of a place, in a poor quarter of the 
city, but the original business was still conducted 
there. As the traveller peered into the shadowy 


interivr, @ Voice piped at his elbow: 

“ Please, sir, will you bry me a weal pie?” 

The owner of the voice was a small, dishevelled 

rson, with whom a veal pie, or any other pic, would 
fave agreed right woll. 

“How many boys do you suppose that shop will 
hold ¢” asked the American. 

“T dunno.” 

“Give a guess.” 

“Sixteen, mebbe.” ’ 

“Well, go and get fifteen more boys and bring them 

” 


here. 

Tho boy studied the man’s face for a moment, as if 
to make sure he was in the enjoyment of his senses, 
then hurled himself into a side street with a yell. 
Hardly a minute olapsed beforo he returned, the hoad 
of a procession of sixteen gamins, assorted as to size and 
clothing, unanimous in appetite and hope. ; 

The ragged regiment assombled close behind the 
benefactor and followed him precipitately into the 
shop, when he announced that he was going to give 
them all the pie they wanted. : 

For a quarter of an hour the astonished baker served 

weal-an’-am ” pies, hand over hand, to the astonished 
youth ef London, while the American sat and watched 
the scene with scarcely less astonishinent. 

Few words were spoken, and the onslaught was as 
fierce and persistent while it lasted as the charge at 
Tel-el-Kebir. The exhaustion of supplies brought the 
banquet to a close, and tlic traveller paid the score 
thinki it little to pay in view of the fun he had 
had, while the boys tuarbled into the street cheering, 
and wert to news of this miracle throug 
the lanes and alleys of their neighbourhood. 


SAVED BY A BABY. 


A Lawyer of wide experience says that it is difficult 
for honest people to realise how distorted the view 
of o criminal often becomes. In many cases it is 
practically impossible for him to distinguish between 
good and evil. Yot there is always a bit of moral 
sense left at the bottom. ‘The lawyer in question was 
once called upou to defend two nen who were accused 
of robbing a bank. They were evidently thorough- 
Being rascals, but the lawycr was satistied that in this 
particular case thoy were imnocent. 

They confessed that they had inteuded to rob the 
bank ; that they had not only made all their plans, 
but they had lain in wait for three nights to kit the 
night-watchman on his round. They declared, lLow- 
ever, that they had then abandoned the whole enter- 
prise, but the wife of ouc of them, who was in the 
secret, had told her brother. This man, as was after- 
wards proved, carried out the scheme which they 
had abandoned, and then managed to throw suspicion 
upon them. 

“Of course, when they told me this story,” says 
the narrator, “my first thought was that they were 
deceiving me; but in the end, though the tale did 
not sound very probable, L somehow came to believe it. 

“The thing which puzzled me most was that they 
gave no adequate reason why they had not carried 
out their murderous plaus on the three nights when 
they were lying in wait. 

“T pressed them upon this point, telling them that 
they might as well trust me, for that if [ found at any 
point of the case that they had deceived me I would 
unhesitatingly throw up the defence, no matter what 
the result might me. 

“This threat evidently frightened them thoroughly, 
and each tried to make the other tell. ‘lhey showed so 
much shnme-facedness, that | confess I was prepared 
to hear something unspeakably wicked, for [ thought 
that anything which made such scaiumps ashamed must 
be dreadful indecd. 

“Tt took them half an hour to tell me; and then, 
between astonisiment and emotion, I felt the tears 
spring into my eyes. Tor threo nighta they had lain 
in wait to kill the watchman, who lived in tho top of 
tho building ; but it chanced, every time, that he was 
carrying his little baby up and down in his arms all 
through the middle of the night, and they could not 
make up their minds to touch him. ' 

“) had no doubt of the truth of thoir story. Their 
shame for their soft-heartedness was unmist’ kable, and 
Learned afterwards that on these particular nights 
the watchinan’s wife was ili, and he really was carry- 
ing the biby about in his arms.” 

a ee 


WHY BRUTES ARE DUMB. 


Tue American Indians, especially those of the lake 
regions of southern Cunada, relate a curious tradition 
to account for the fact that all lower animals are 
dunib. 

In very, very early times, they say, the father of all 
tribes lived in a beautiful conntry over against tho 
rising sun. His form was perfect and his face hand- 
some in the extreme, his descendants being all superb 
specimens of humanity. Knowing of their a-complish- 
ments, and being much given to flattering each other, 
they became very haughty and arrogant. 

Asn ponishment for their bigotry, the Great Father 
waried the father of the tribes in a dream that a 
deluge would be sent to drown them from off the face 
of the earth. In the dream which forewarned the 
father of the trives of the great calamity imponding, 
there was represented to his visionary view the torm 
and outlines of a raft, which was to be used in saving 
a remnant of this bigoted people. 

In those days all animals talked as men do, and 
when the father of the tribes informed the beasts of 
tho field of his dream, and of his intentions concerning 
the building of a great raft, they protested, declirin 
their unwillingness to accompany him on any such 
expedition. 

ut the man’s superior intelligence prevailed. Ile 
built the raft, and lo! had hardly tinished when the 
reat flood came. The man’s family and pairs of every 
east took passaga, and floated for many months on 
the surface of the deluge. 

The clouds cleared away en the second day after the 
embarkation, and for suventeen successive moons the 
man used the sun as a guide, continually steering 
towards his place of setting. But the animals, every 
one of them(who, it will he remembered, had the pegs 
of speech), protested agninat sailing to the west, deciar- 
ing In one voice that they preferred stecriug toward 
the sun’s rising place. 

These murmurs had been going on for some days, 
when, to the infinite joy of the man who had beon hold- 
ing the fort against this horde of creatures who had 
the voices of men and the reason of beasts, great spots 
of dry tand began to appear. 

biadlls this FuCBly constructed ark grounded, and 
the man and his family and the beasts were again per- 
mitted to press the face of the earth with their feet. 
Buta great and listing calamity had overtaken the 
animals. For their murmurs against the man while on 
the water they were deprived of their powcr of speech, 
aad have remained dumb from that day, 
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GREAT BATHERS. 


BATHING 1s @ matter of instinct with most of the 
lower animals, including the birds and certainly the 
fishes, while it doesn’t seem to be so toany degree with 
man. Most people don't bathe, even in civilised 
countries, to any extant worth mentioning. 

Of all Europeans the Russians are most addicted to 
ee aay ane Tonos there ~ vast varias 

atha, to which the r l@ repair 
thousands every Saturday ni be careyicg elena 
towels and birchen twigs. While lying upon the marble 
slabs in the baths they flog each other severely with 
the twigs, afterwards standing round red-hot stoves 
and pouring pailfuls of ice-water over one another. 
The logging stimulates the circulation, and, when the 
reaction comes after the ice-water performance, the 
bathers lie about in u condition of ecstasy—a sort of 
nervous intoxication, 

The ancient Romans were extravagantly fond of 
bathing. They got their notions about the bath asa 
luxury from the Grocks, and at one time there were 
nearly nine hundred pubiic bathing establishments in 
Nome, many of which were the wost beautiful and 
elaborate structures ever seen in the world. The baths 
of the Emperor Diocletian covered more than half of 
a square mile, and contained, beside immense basine 
and thousands of warble recesses, theatres, temples, 
halls for feasting, promenades planted with trees, 
libraries, schools for youth, and ucademies for the 
discussions of the learned. The bathers sat on marble 
benches below the surface of the water, around the 
edge of the basins, scraping themselves with dull 
kuives of metal and ivory, and taking occasional 
plunges into the water. 

Dissipated Romans would spend whole days in the 
bath, seeking relief from over-indulgence in eating 
and drinking the night before. Everybody, even the 
}mperor, used these baths, which were open to every- 
oue who chose to the price of admission. 

It was not aval | or the old Romans to have bathe 
in their houses, thowgh at adate tifteen hundred years 
Lefore that, or thirty-five hundred years ago, the 
noblemen of ancient Greece had their dwellings 
supplied with baths of terra-cotta. A portion of such 
a bath was found by Doctor Schliemann in the 
palace of the King of Tiryns, contemporary with 
Achilles, Paris, Helen, and the war against Troy. 


—____+f=___ 
A POST-OFFICE DEBT. 


“A SUFFERRR,” gives an instance of the inefficiency 
of the postal service, which is very strongly impressed 
upon his mind, 

He says: “I onoe made the acquaintance of a lady 
who served at a refreshment bar at o railway station. 
No. I was not ‘mashed.’ She was not young, to ae 
with,and, I should say, never bad been pretty ; but what 
attructed me was her very business-like and obligin 
manner, s0 utterly different to what one is uccustom 
to meet with in such resorts. I happened at that 
timo to be looking out, on behalf of a triend, a licensed 
victualler, for a suitable lady to manage a branch 
business of bis; and I opened negotiations with tho 
bar-lady, with a view to securing her services. 

“My friend pressing me to conclude the matter, I 
wrote hurriedly to her one morning, praying her to 
‘give up your situation, and accept my offer.’ Think- 
ing just afterwards that my letter was a little curt, I 
wrote again by the very same post giving fullest par- 
ticulars of salary and duties expected. The next day 
but one Ll received the following from the lady : 

“*T have given up my situation as you wished. I 
accept your offer, and am ready to be your fund and 
happy bride as soon es yeu desire. I know you would 
like mo to namo the day; let’s, ob! let’s say uext 
‘Nuesday week.’ 

“T was astounded at the misunderstanding, and 
found that it had been entirely caused by my second 
letter having been lost in the post. The lady, having 
only the tirst to go by, vould conie to no otherconclusion 
than the one she adopted—at least, my lawyer told me 
so afterwards when she threatened an action for breach 
of promise, and said that, as she had given up her 
situation at my written request, and on the strength 
of my ‘oiler,’ LE should get off cheaply at £300. ow 
if she had received that second letter—which, by tho 
way, never camo back to me through the post—she 
would never have made the mistake. So that the 
(lencral Post Otlice morally owes me £300.” 


As Missing Word Competitions with entrance fees 
scem to be popular among the readers of 2’. 1, we 
are trying whether the same sort of competi- 
tion without entrance fees will be equally so among 
those of ‘THe Weeks News. So we have com- 
meneed to sot aside ten half-sovercigns weekly for 
persons who correctly fll in a word left out in a 
prragraph of Tuk Ware's News. Half-a-sovercign is 
sent to the first correct solver, and to every twentieth 
atterwards, until the ten have been awarded. The 
only thing necessary to secure a chance of obtaining 
one of these half-sovercigns is to cut the paragraph 
from Tue Werux’s News, fill in the word that is 
omitted, and forward il to the Kditor of Tag Werrx’a 
News, Tenple Chawbers, London, 1.C., marking the 
envelope Missing, 


NATURAL HISTORY 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES. 


Tue lionesses, tigresses, and female 
Grateful leo of the me rie connected 
Animals. with the Paris Ni History 
Museum, are subject to “nerves, 
and frequently have to be treated with large doses of 
bromide to calm them. 
ant suffers from toothache, and one of its 
teeth to be stopped. The sagacious creature 
endured the operation of filing and honing with great 
patience, only rapidly waving its trunk when the 
pain was violent. When all was over it showed its 
aoa by caressing M. Sauverre with the finger- 

e extremity of its proboscis. 

There is a hippopotamus which suffers from a 
kind of chilblain, loft by last winter's frost, and 
rendered worse by the present cold weather. ‘The 
wounded places ure rablbed with vaseline, and the 
enormous creature shows its relief by uttering com- 
fortable grunts.— AMBER (Leeds). 


: Tue Pied Piper of Hamelin is sadly 
The Value of wanted jast now in the counties of 
Birds:of Prey. the Scottish border. Two years. ago 

: it was the farmers of Suffolk and 

Notfolk who were wringing their hands over the 
page of mice, or “ field voles ;” at present itis the 

Ree masters of the Roxburgh, Sclkirk, and Dumfries 
hill farms; for the wice have consumed all the heather 
azid bog grass which serve to sustain the hardy moun- 
tain sheep,“and now ‘every green thing thereabouts 
hasdisappeared. There is but little comfort for thew, 
though thore may be wholesome warning in the 
agsurance that it is their own fault ; but there seems 
to be no doubt that this is so. The hill farmers hav 

with the help of the gamekeepers, waged a war 0 

éxtermination against birds and beasts of prey like 

the sparrow-hawk, the kestrel, the owl, the buzzard, 
the badger, the stout, and the weasel—in other words, 
inst their bencfactors and best friends, and now 
are visitetl by those consequoutes which far-seeing 

Pca ag long ago’ predicted.—Rouperr (Berwick-on- 


I HAVE often wondered (says Dr- 
B. W. Richardson) whether the lower 
animals shed tears as men, and 
: women, and children do. It is in the 
order of pico 


Do Animals 
: Weep? 


suppose that every animal 
that secretes a fluid for the laving of the fore part of 
the ‘eyeball might, under emotion, throw out an 
exeess of secretion, xnd shed tears; and I have often 
heard sympathetic people and children say of animals 
they were fond of, that such animals wept on the loss 
of those to whom they were attached, on deprivation 
of some pleasure, or on receipt of punishment. This 
statement is made most frequently in regard to- dogs, 
but I could never, in my own observation, arrive at 
evidence sufficient to confirm it. Animals cry, men 
weep, would be my interpretation of the argument. 
some animals have emotions and moments of 
* sorrow cannot be doubted; but they have no con- 
tinued memory of the emotion, no recurring pictures 
ine recall it. They forget even their offspring after 

e briefost periods, and they do not weep from 
physical pain. The picture of the tear in the eye of 
the hunted deer is pathetic, and by the reflex may 
make some weep. But the tear is the sweat of fatigue, 
not the sign of emotion. 


Fak up in the mountains of Ceylon, 
Immense Spiders. there is a spider that spins a web 
‘ like bright yellowish silk, the central 
net of which is five feet in diameter, while the sup- 
porting lines, or guys, as they are called, measure 
sometimes ten or twelve feet ; and, riding quickly in 
the early morning, you may dash right into it, the 
stout threads twining round your face like a lace 
veil, while, as the creature who has woven it takes up 
his position in the middle, he generally catches you 
right on the nose, and, though he seldom bites or 
stings, the contact of his large body and long legs is 
anything but pleasant. If you forget yourself and 
try to catch him, bite he will, and, though not 
venomous, his jaws are as powerful as a bird's beak, 
and you are not likely to forget the encounter. 

The bodies of these spiders are very handsomely 
decorated, being bright gold or scarlet underneath, 
while the upper part is covered with the most delicate 
slate-coloured fur. 3So strong are the webs that birds 
the size of larks are frequently caught therein, and 
even the sinall but powerful scaly lizard falls a victim. 
A writer says that he has often sat and watched the 
yellow monster—measuring, when waiting for his 
prey, with his legs strete ed out, fully six inches— 
striding across the middle of the net, and noted the 
rapid manner in which he winds his stout threads 
round the unfortunate captive. 

He usually throws the coils about the head until the 
wretched victim is first blinded and’ then choked. In 
many unfrequented dark nodks of the jangle you come 
aeroas most perfect skeletons.of small birds caught in 
these terrible snares.— JactntHa (Edinburgh). 


y drowning 
in a bucket. When the sentence had n duly exe- 
cuted, poor pussy wandered about wailing for her lost 
offspring, and found the three little por ped dying 
unburied on the grass. One by one she took them up 
in her mouth sil carried them to a bed at the bottom 
of the garden, where she scraped a shallow grave for 
them, and, after laying them in it, scraped the earth 
up into a Jittle heap over them and left them. I must 
say that her maternal mind seemed much more at rest 
after she had performed this sad office for her dead 
children.— Macaig (Cheshire). ¥, 
Tue answer to this question is that, 
so far as reliable information is 
available, the lowest depths of the 
sea, to depths which have been reached 
by reliable soundings, are not by ahy 
means devoid of life. ‘The absence of 
light: and warmth at very great 
depths makes it impossible for.vegetable life to exist ; 
but the Challenger expedition proved that animal life 
in some form or other is found wherever the dredge 
has penetrated. Of course the form is very simp 
and the organisms very small, being mostly star-fish, 
sponges, and lower crustacea. Fish do not seem to 
exist below four hundred fathoms (two thousand four 
hundred feet) with the exception of the shark, which 
has been caught at greater depths, in which only 
greatures of very powerful frame could resist -the 
tremendous pressure of ‘tho water. Added to this, 
there is not sufficient air at great depths to support 
creatures that breathe.—A. E. ‘T. ({pswich.) 


reater 


Why are 
the Depths 
of the Sea 

Lifeless ? 


AND ADVENTURES OF 
AN OYSTER. 


From THE Pakk To THE PaLaTe. 


THE LIFE 


We shall never know the number of the centuries 
during which the oyster has, in the last moment of his 
vital existence, titillated the appreciative palate of 
humanity so agreeably that, among all the delicacies 
enjoyed by the gourmets of antiquity, he alone has 
never gone out of fashion. 

Peacocks’ brains have palled on the taste of civilised 
nations, and monkeys’ tongues are no longer considered 
a necessary adjunct to “a nice little dinner.” _ But the 
dainty morsel enclosed between the two rough shells 
of the Ostea Ldulis is as dear to the palate of the 
nineteenth century epicure as it was, no doubt, to that 
of the first fortunate Phonician trader who made the 
acquaintance of.the British native. 

erhaps when the sum of human achievements comes 
to be cast up it may be found that Agricola made a 
deeper mark in the tablets of Fate when he sent the 
first cargo of Whitstable natives to the Eternal City 
than when he completed the conquest of Britain. Any 
common devastator could have done that with the 
Roman legions behind him, but it was the work of a 
man of nice perceptions and cultivated taste to intro- 
duce a new delicacy to the diners-out of the Augustan 
age. Of course the Romans had oysters before they 


heard of Britain, and the Athenians enjoyed them [| 


before their Roman conquerors did ; but for all that the 
delicately piquant flavour of the Whitstable native 
must have n an entire revelation to palates 
accustomed to the puny flavourless. oyster of the 
Mediterranean beds. P ae 

To begin at the Raging it will be necessary to 
describe the birthplace and nursery of the infant 
bivalve. This is the oyster-bed or park, and consists 
of a portion of shallow, shelving coast, fenced in with 
light piles, and fleored with boards laid loosely down 
at intervals so as to allow the water to wash freely 
round the oysters which are laid on tiles for the 
reception of the spawn, or spat, as it is more correctly 
called. These tiles are laid down about three or four 
feet below the surface of high water. 

The parent oyster casts its spat—a milky, gelatinous 
substance, containing some million embryos—during 
the close scason from May to the ond of August, the 
months without an “r,” and in three or four weeks 
the tiny a has. shell of itsown. This peried 
is fatal to about three-fourths of the embryos through 
death and the ravages of fish and other creatures 
which share man’s partiality for the oyster. 

After a few weeks the survivors are removed to 
another tile and placed farther apart in order-to give 


‘them more room to grow. The process of devastation: 


at o rate caloulated to b 
and'all ‘the ti a 
removed to other tiles 
to twel 
_ by accident, 
fish, animalcule, and 


r Leaiope J is, it is only 
t u the inhabitants of the deep, and 
in reality a blessing in einige for if only half the 
progeny of the ocean-dwellers came to maturity tlie 
eep itself would not hold their increase, and 

earth would soon become uninhabitable. 

Between nine and twelve months old those oysters 
which are destined for “cultiyation ” are removed to 
other beds to be fattened, and it is by reason of this 
process that the foreign oyster, transplanted to the 
more nourishing waters of the ‘Thames estuary, 
becomes to all intents and purposes an English native. 
It’ is not perhaps entirely comforting at first to the 
consumer to be told that oysters fatten best in the 
Thames estuary because its waters are charged with 
London sewage, but after all this only places the 
dainty bivalve on a level with the aristocratic white- 
bait which absolutely refuses to flourish anywhere 
save in the filthy waters of the Thames below 
Greenwich. 

The process of breeding in ks and removal for 
fattening to special localities forms the life-history of 
ninety-five per cent ef Karopean ra, only about 
tive ie cent being “ natural grown,” or bred indepen- 
dently-of human aid, on their native rocks or gravel- 
beds. On the other hand, the majority of American 
oysters are natufal, aud area rime Rise of the 

acy of cultivation in improving the flavour of their 
species. 

It is with natural satisfaction that the patriotic 
Briton reflects on the fact that his native land is still 
at any rate the adopted howe of the best oysters in 
the world. Thanks to the nourishing qualities of the 
matter held in suspension by the waters of the Thames 
estuary, the Whitstable beds are the finest fattening 
grounds in the world, and to them come the pick of 
all the beds of Europe to be endowed with a ee 
merit. 

Qf course only a small proportion of Whitstable 
oysters are true Whitstable natives. There are certain 
points about the oyster, however, which enable the 
well-informed to tell the original birthplace of any 
particular bivalve. ‘Thus, for instance, the shape and 
texture of the shell will always distinguish the big, 
rough Portuguese from the small and shapely English 
or Scotch-bred oyster, Then, again, if the muscle which 
attaches the oyster to the shell shows black when cut 
threugh it is a Portuguese or an American ; if it be 
white it is British, French, or Dutch. At the same 
time it must be remembered that to the true connoisseur 
flavour is the highest and final test of excellence. 

In order of merit the English and Scotch natives 
ceme first, the French aud Dutch second, and the 
Portuguese and Americans third. It is a somewhat 
curious fact that the best ground for growing oysters 
is not the best for fattening them. They are, for 
instance, bred along the whole coast of France, but 
they can only be fattened at a very few localities. 
The majority come to Hapland to be perfected. A 
“fat” oyster is not to be in France unless it has 
been imported, and yet for all that English oysters are 
cheaper in France than French ones. Sea-carriage is 
much cheaper than land-carriage, and the difference 
between the import and octroi duties does the rest. 

.It is commonly supposed that oysters do not keep 
resi more pee very few days. Secs pret 
mistake, for if they are properly p: they wil 
retain their freshness ae flavour Rr three or four 
weeks. It all depends on the packine, If they are 
packed tightly with the round sell downwards so 
that the water cannot escape they will live for a lon 
time, but if they are allowed to open their mouths an 
let the water run out they die at once, and their 
flavour departs dnly to be replaced b another which, 
as a facetious gourmet put it, transforms the native 
into the settler. 

As year after year fogs by the demand for oysters 
keeps on growing, and the all-important question of 
~price‘Gecomes more and more pressing. The best are 
practically the exchusive luxury of the well-to-do, and 
yet tha finest Relate of the Arcachon beds—second 
only to the itstable natives—are sold to the 
wholesaler at four shillings per 100. By the time 
they have reached the consumer in the restaurant or 
oyster-bar their price has jumped to 23. 6d. or 3s. a 
dozen. 

There are, of course, considerable risks in the trade, 
but a margin of 800 per cent. profit seems libera 
enough to cover these and still sliog for a reduction 
in price without exactly ruining the struggling 
merchant, who might, one would imagine, manage 
to get along on, say, 200 per cent. The only 
practical remedy of course lies in the hands of the 
consumers. There are plenty of excellent oysters to 
be had at eighteenpence a dozen, but they cost up to 
3s. 6d., according to the locality in which they are 
‘honght, and as long as people will pay the higher 
figure it is hardly to be expected that the astute 
‘yetailer will, of his own accord, bring the price down. 


- if in life. Turning to the sword on the wall just above 


. Bostonian says, are spe puzzled by the occurrence, 
a 


‘all India was in a ferment. 


‘native regtment could feel sure that his men would 


“aware that secret preparations had been going on for 


‘But they could not send their womenkind away. The 


s 


“be sure of that, even before time showed how terrible 
. true was the conjecture. 


_was like smoking cigars in a powder factory in order 


- tant caine tearing up with 


“plans were now con pleted, a 


ef. 


on 


. AN ELECTRO-PLATED CAT. 


Oxs of the best cat stories we have yet tered 
in the whole teeming range of navies  hteretnre 
has just beén furnished us by an American corre- 


Genial fellows we had laughed and talked with but a 
short hqur before were aoe mutilated —— and in 
a short space our time would come too. regiment 
was over a thousand strong, composed of men taught 
to fight by British officers, and armed with British 
wea A mere quarter of them could annihilate 
us, They would do it. There could be no doubt about 
the matter. 

I don’t suppose that there was one amongst us 
who had the slightest thought of subsequent escape. 
deed Sgn ee a none, offered or accepted. 

man ho to die grimly fighting. Each in- 
ea to cross the Styx in as goodly a oottipany as 
e. 
And the women ? 
They would not fall alive into the rebels’ hands, 
lf I go down early,” the colonel said huskily, to 
the adjutant, “keep a couple of shots in your rovolver 
for—for them. T ey—they expect it, poor things, 
and they wish for it. 

The attack an about four o'clock. Full 
third of the regiment advanced against us, an 
them a rabble of almost as many more. : 

Of the fighting but few details remain to me. I 
was a youngster then, just fresh from Eton, and it was 
my first engagement. I fired and fired, till the kicking 
Enfield barrel burnt my hand ; fired with dendly aim 
too, for Norfolk pastures and stubble-fields hed trained 
my eye; and twice, when the mutineers tried to rush 
the bungalow, I forgot my sword and wiclded my 
clubbed rifle with a fiend’s Ry 

But at the third attack, delivered with fanatical 
courage and fiercenegs, sheer weight of numbers bore 
me back. -One of my room-mates fell with a bullet 
through the foreh The third man, the adjutant, 
was cut down in the act o: ‘ening off to fultil the 
colonel’s command. Heshouied, °c to the women ! o 
in the midst of his death-shriek, and n..nentarily 
collecting my senses, [ hastered to clo this (ast service. 

Slamming-to the door witha jar that tore out the 
handle, I gained a mement's respite. ‘he pass .ge was 
clear, and [ rushed down it, drawing my revolver as f 
went. There was a window (5 pasa, and instinctively 
I looked towards it to guard AgAinst attack. 

What a sight was there! No bluodtiirsty horde ot 
maddened sepoys, but two companies of a white regi 
ment coming up at a hard double. They were scarcely 
a furlong otf. The mutineers had scen them. ‘Their 
fire was lessening already. We were saved ! 

I tried to shout the tidings aloud, to nerve my com- 
rades for afew scconds further tight ; but my parched 
throat and smoke. blackened lips refused to utter more 
than an audible whisper. 

The crush of furniture in the next room made me 
hurry forward again. The door.swung open at a push. 
The two women were standing there, pale, but unflinch- 
ing. The husband and father had just barst into the 
place, and on my entrance he was bringing a revolver 
to bear on his daughter's forehead . 

“For heaven's sake stop, colonel!” I gasped. 
“The ——th are coming up. We shall be relieved in 
a minute.” 

- {n the midst of my words the weapon exploded. The 

nerve impulse had already done its work. But a 
countermand had been: sent after it from the brain, 
and had jerked up the guiding hand at the very last 
second. 

The bullet ruffled the girl’s hair; the powder 
blackened her forehead ; but she was saved, and so 
was her mother. 

ee 


Eis: “Pa says we can’t marry for ten years. But 
don't look so sad, George ; you are yet young.” 

George: “Yes, I know I am, dearest. I wasn't 
thinking of myself, but of you, love.” 

It was at once put off indefinitely. 


spondent. = 
A freak of lightning, we are told—probably more 
remarkable than any hitherto recorded—oocurred_the 
other night near the small village of New Salem, Ver- 
mont, at the foot of the Heldeberg Mountains Arent 
§. Vandyck occupies an old mansion, in the parlour of 
which hung a collection of revolutionary swords, one 
of which was heavily plated with silver. On the right 
in question & terrific thunderstorm burst, and one par- 
ticularly fearful orash stunned every one in the house. 
Quickly recovering, the family hastened to sce what 
ree Ecaly ac yore) Wend 
uddenly the youngest Vandyck pointed to an old- 
fashioned sofa. Therp lay what seemed to be a silver 
cat, curled up as comfortable as could be. Each glitter- 
ing hair was separate aad distinct, and each silvery 


bristle of the whiskers described as graceful a curve as with 


with 


the sofa, father and son remarked that the plated 
sword had been ba se of all its silver; the scab- 
bard was a strip of blackened steel, and the hilt had 
gone altogether. 

The family cat had Leen electro-plated by lightning. 
A round hole in a window-pane, about the size of a 
half-crown, showed where the electric fluid had entered. 
There was a charred streak, showing the path of the 
lightning as it made its way to the sword, down which 
it _to the sofa, carrying with it the fused 
silver, which it swiftly and scientifically deposited on 
that proverbially nagnetic animal, the cat. 

Of course, the cat was instantly killed, and there- 
fore remained exactly in the position in which the 
lightning found her, peacefully sleeping. It is 
thought the plating of the cat’s surface will prevent 
decay, and that she may be retained permanently 
among the family curiosities. Local scientists, the 


and the electro-pl 


cat is bei nvestigated b 
member of the ma = ae 


Albany Institute. 
ad 


HIS WIFE AND DAUGHTER. 


Tue time wae a terribly anxious one. We knew that 

t. We felt that further out- 

breaks might occur at any moment. No officer of a 

not Le the next to mutiny. The greased cartridge fad 
WAS & mere excuse—transpnrent, unworthy. 

Though atlecting to despise them, we were well 


The circulating chupatti told that all 
that action must begin. 
was the mute tocsin of battle. 

Thank heaven I was a bachelor then. The mental 
torture of the married men was something frightful. 


months past. 


t 


down-country roads were all unsafe. A British tady 
wha foll into the natives’ hands would suffer unspeak- 
able indignities. We knew the Asiatic well enough to 


Still, we on our part dared make no show of knowin 
what was going on. We had to isan and talk, an 
gad about as freely and unconcernedly as of yore. It 


to keep alight the last spark of fire the world pos- 
sessed. But though it was straining work, we did it 
somchow. 

The explosion came at last—came during the fierce 
midday heat — cuine when we were lulled into a 
mowentary security, and the first shock stunned us, 
With three other of our officers I had “tiffened ” at the 
colonel’s, his wife and daughter being the only ladies 
present. The daughter was seventeen, and lovely ; 
the mother was little more than double that age, an 
still mere beautiful, and the father and husband was 
to them all a man possibly could be. We men were 
smoking chereots under the verandah when the adju- 
the news. 
out,” he said, “and are raging 
about like so many fiends. Ford and Nevylle were 
shot at mess, the major was bayonetted in the ante- 
room, and P’ve got off by the skin of my teeth.” 

‘The colonel was a V.C. man, but his bronzed face 
turned grey at these tidings. ; 

“fleaven help these poor women !” he groaned, in a 
half-undertone ; and then, turning to the rest of us, 
added, * Turn to, lads, and fortify the bungalow as well 
as you can with the furniture. It won't take long to 
loot the cantonments, and they'll be down here when 
that’s over.” ney 

We worked with a will, stripping the pretty rooms 
of anything that would serve to barricade a door or & 
window ; and then the colonel dealt out the rifles 
which he had providentially stored, and we took up 


rter sets his trunk dwn): 
ve ever seen. Take it dowo 


PorucaR SINGER (as 
“Good! Good! Lest 
and carry it up again.” 

Porter (in a en “Carry that troonk down 
an’ oop again, jist ter pl’ase yer. Yer crazy.” 

Singer (in apparent surprise): “Don't be offended, 
my friend. I was pleased with the way you did your 
work, and I was only giving you an encore.” 


“They've broken 


A PRIZE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


WE will give every week twenty half-crowns to boys and 
girls whose ages do not exceed fifteen. Every bey or girl 
who wishes tu win one of these must get as many grown-up 
people as possible to sign their names and addresses on the 
margins of the white pages of Pearson's Weekly. The 
twenty half-crowns will be sent to the twenty competitors 
whose copies con‘ain the greatest number of different names 
and addresses. The names and addresses must be those of 
men and women over eighteen yeara of age, and all must be 
different. They may be written in pen or pene, and may 
be on the margins of an The sender should 
put his or her name an 
white page, followed by the total 


iti imly expectant. and addresses written ia the paper. Copies should be sent 
"The. 1 native pobines fad one and all fled—fled as | to usin wrappers bearing pean, stamps. The latest date 
rata do from a sinking ship. Five other of our officers | for receiving them will be the Monday of the week after 
had come in, two of them wounded; and in all we | that for which the pape is dae ‘i fa eek 
- pum jast-fifteen mane -- | - Regult-of last woek's competition will appear in o 
Bloody work was going on in the cantonment weok’g.jasue, : : 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 
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A GOOD EFFECT OF SWEARING. 


Tuerg does not seem, at first sight, to be any v 
close connection between necbanity and ohaeity, and 
yet, curiously enough, the oldest and one of the most 
efficient societies for giving aid to the sick and injured 
had its origin six hundred and fifty years ago in the 
“profane swearing” and jesting of a company of 
Florentiue porters, brought together by the great 
cloth-fairs which, in the middle of the thirteenth 
century, drew traders from every part of Europe to 
the heautiful city on the Arno. 

It was in the year 1240 that the Florentine cloth- 
porters were quartered in the principal square of the 
city, in those days a vacant space round the old 
baptistry, now known as the Piazza del Duomo, and 
in this square thero was a cellar that had been flooded 
by an overtlow of the Arno. 

_ Of this cella the porters were wont to take posses- 
sion when the wind blew cold from the Appenines, 
and here they beguiled their spare hours with dici 
and story-telling. As might be expected, the genera 
conversation of such a company was not of the most 
choice or chaste description ; indeed, so bad does it 
seem to have been, that the leader of the band—one 
Piero di Luca Borsi—at last ie se disgusted with it 
that. he proposed to tine the blasphemers and unclean 
speakers for every offence. 

He succeeded in persuading the majority of the 
band to endorse this plan, and it was ordained that 
every man who made use of an oath or evil expression 
should put a crazia—ubout two-thirds of a penny— 
into the fine-box. 

‘The worthy porters seem to have sworn pretty freely 
in spite of this check on their expressiveness, for 
before that season was over there was so much 
money in the box that the good Maestro Piero had 
to call the society together to decide what should be 
done with it. 

‘lo the eternal honour of Piero and his rough but 

| warin-hearted followers the money was devoted to 
buying ix litters, one for each ward of the city, in 
which {he sick poor and persons wounded or fainting 
in the street~ could be conveyed to the hospital. 
addition to this, twelve of the porters were told off to 


attend to these. che fest city ambulances that existed 
in Burope. 

Not many years prs.cd before the services of these 
humble Qoed Satacitans were sorely needed in 


faction-niven Florence. ‘fhe hatreds aad jealousy of 
the Gue!phs and Ghibellines about this «ime burat 
out into open warfsre, and turned tie streets and 
squares into miniature battlelields. 

Those were days in which 'fe was held muck 
cheaper and what men regarded us honour much 
dearer than they are now, ard a Guelph would sooner 
take his chance of bleeding tu death in_a# gutter 
than yield an inch of the footway wo» Ghibelline. 
This added a zest and flavour to life in Ilurence 
which are quite unknown to the dweller in tue r-cern 


city. 

CG the same time there was an uncertainty about 
men’s going out and coming in—and especially the 
latter, which must have made it an anxious time for 
wives and mothers, and a _harvest-scason for the 
medizval undertaker. No Florentine of those days 
went out with any reasonable certainty of coming 
home with a whole skin if he were a known sup- 
porter of either faction ; and, as it was still unsafer 
not to belong to one of them, most people took sides, 
and their chance of surviving two or three street fights 
a week, with a duel or two thrown in to keep the 
sword-arin from getting stiff, was small. 

It was natural that in times such as these the saner 
portion of the citizens should recognise the value of 
the “Compagnia della Misericordia,” and support it 
with both money and influence, and the society founded 
by the pious Maestro Piero and his porters grew 
rapidly in prestige and usefulness. 

Century after century it has gone on with its good 
work in its good old-fashioned vg 8 undisturbed by 
all the storms that have swept over Italy and Florence 
since the year of grace 1240. 

The modern successors of Maestro Picro’s cloth- 

rters have not even altered the strange, weird garb 
which in the early days of the Brotherhood was 
necessary for disguise and protection, and every dey 
you may see a procession of them marching wit 
slow funereal step through the streets, clad in the lo 
black gown ahd the cowl-mask which covers head an 
face, leaving only the eyes visible through two sight- 
holes. 

The company has now about forty mcn on duty 
daily, under the command of a director nominated by 
themselves. When need arises for their services, the 
are summoned by the tolling of the great bell of their 
Habitation, and then the sombre procession sets out 
bearing litters which are the exact counterparts of 
those on which the victims of the street-fights of six 
hundred years ago wero borne. In addition to the 
care of the sick, the Company now provides for poor 
familics that have lost their bread-winners, and gives 
dowries to portionless girls. 

’ Such is the origin and history of one of the most 
interesting relics of those “good old days” which, 
after all, were not so very bad. 


HOME NOTES. 
A Pace more PasricvLaRLy ror Lavres. 


Keunmn will be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
general interest upon household matters, s0 far as space 
peracits, Envelopes should bs marked Home Norns. 


+7 This is quite easy to make. 
. Camphorated Otl. The oil must be heated so 
that it will dissolve the camphor. One ounce of cam- 
phor should be used to every half-pint of oil. (Reply 


to Rosa.) 
In reference to the reci iven 
Marmalade. for this on February oth find 
f the pulp is boiled till clear and soft on the second 
day, and then stood twenty-four hours, when it should 
be boiled with the sugar, the process is simpler and 


Parboil the roe in salt and 
Savoury Cod Roe. water with a little vine- 
gar init. This will take about eight minutes. Cut 
into neat slices and fry in hot fat tall lightly browned. 
Drain on paper and serve with a gener of sliced 
lemon and parsley. (Reply to Busy Bee.) 
© 78 by wo Mix together two drachms 
Seidlitz Powders. of Rochelle salts and two 
scruples ef bicarbonate of soda, put these into a blue 
paper and pat thirty-five grains of tartaric acid intoa 
white paper. To use, put each into different glasses a 
quarter filled with water, add a little loaf sugar to the 
— then pour both together and drink at once. 
(Reply to BroaDLaNDs.) 


Mash very smoothly six or seven 
Potato Eggs. boiled potatoes. Add to them the 
yolk of an egg, one ounce of butter, half a small onion 
nded, alittle tincly-chopped parsley, pepper and salt. 
all well together ; form the potato into pieves the 
shepe and size of anegg. Brush over with egg, dip 
in bread-orumbs, and fry in deep fat a light golden 
ur. Lay them on paper in the oven to drain. 

ish with parsley, and serve. 
The thick- 


_ To Clean Thick Cotton Quilts. ost cotton 
quilts xi be kept a good colour if washed carefully 


im the following manner. Slice thinly a pound of 
good yellow soap into a pan with a quarter of an ounce 
oa and an ounce of peariash. Pour over this 


. 8 gallon of boiling water, and leave it until it is 
., iewelved. Put sutticient water for washing the 


aid. Put in the counte e; rub it well on both 
wring it out, and with fresh water and liquid 
wash ‘it again. Then rinse it well in three different 
waters. Starch the quilt slightly, and dry in the open 
air. When dry, take the quilt off the line, pull it well 
te-mako it square, fold it, and it will be ready for 
we. Do not mangle or iron a counterpane. 
This is a 


Boiled Flour for Infants. s2¥ sean es 


for children who are old enough to take any flour food. 
Tie a pound of wheat flour in a cloth, plange it into 
@ saucepan of boiling water, and let it boil for four 
hours. Turn out the ball and scrape off the gluten 
from the outside of the flour; the inside will prove a 
ey parece, Grate a tablespoonful of the flour from 
the ball as itis required, mix it in cold milk or water, 
and stir into a cupful of boiling milk and allow it to 
il for five minutes. For an infant this proparation 
ld be thin, so that it can be taken through a 
bottle. Flour after being cooked in this way loses its 
gluten, and is quite easi!y digested. In these days of 
thaltitudinous biscuit-foods, this old-fashioned and ex- 
cellent preparation has been overlooked and forsaken 
for other and more axpensive kinds. This, however, 
does not detract from its solid value. 


Cleaning Wall Paper. As I do not know 


sth what our wall 
paper is like, I cannot tell you if it will clean well. 
ou might try the following recipe in some obscure 
corner, and, if it proves satisfactory, clean the whole 
room. Before cleaning, fill any broken places that 
there may be in tho walls with this mixture. Take 
equal parts of plaster of Paris and silver sand 
make it into a stiff paste with water. Fill 
the holes, and smooth them over with an old knife, 
then cover them with a piece of the wall paper if you 
have it, if not colour the plaster with paint of thesamo 
oolour as the grounding of the paper. When you have 
finished the repairs, begin cleaning. Take half a loaf 
of dry bread, and with it rab the wall gently down- 
wards, oe from the ceiling and taking in the 
length of the arm at each stroke. In the second round 
commence the stroke slightly above where the first 
stroke endod. Be very careful not to rub upor across 
the-paper. Ordinary paper cleaned in this way will 
look almost 43 good as new again. Yon will usea 
dead of bread if the room is large, but if, as | judge from 
your letter, you inténd doing the work yourself, you 
Will not find cleaning wall paper an expensive opcra- 
tion. [ wish you every success, (Reply to Sr~sret.) 
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dirty by exposare to the air, 
i Art with a flannel whic 


ylated spirit. 

I ive my readers in- 
Colwick Cheese. [smalls sive, my 

to give me some if they can. Is anyone able to 

inform me how to make the North-country cheese of 

this name? It is a round, flat one, I am told. 


° Brash over sheets of 
To Make Ou Paper. thin per with boiled 
oil, and then hang them on lines to dry. This will be 
waterproof, and is employed to tie over jars, etc., and 
is just what you require to wrap up your paste black- 
ing in. (Reply to A. H., Plumstead.) 
tg . for a grent length of 
To Keep Fish Fresh * this eae os 
sent me by a correspondent from Plymouth, who says 
it is u by fishermen. Well clean and serapo the 
fish, then salt, particularly the ingide, and hang head 
downwards on a line, exposed to the uir, to dry. 


° Dry half a pound of flour, 

Good Plain Cake. Pe | when pars rub into it 
three ounces of dripping or lard. Add one teaspoonfal 
of baking-powder, two ounces of moist sugar, a teacup- 
ful of currants, and half a teaspoonful of ground cinna- 


inon. Make all into a stiff batter with milk, and bake 
in a moderate oven. (Heply to IcNokANt JxES8.) 


r Everyone holds their own opinion, 
Tea- Kettles. I believe, on the question as to 
which is the best form of tea-kettle. Muiue is in favour 
of iron, because they wear longest. but block tin is my 

et form, as it boils more quickly. To prevent a 
Lettle from beooming badly furred, it 13 a good 

lan to fill it with soft water about once a week, and 
et it boil well, when the lime sediment will, in a great 
measure, come off. J always like a marble kept in a 
kettle, as it keeps moving, and so collects the sediment 
on toit. (feply to Youne Hovusewire.) 


To Make Nine GaWons of Gingcr Beer. 


For this the following ingredients are necossary :— 
Ten pounds of white sugar, nine ounces of lemon or 
lime-juice (fluid), eleven ounces of bruised ginger, half 
a pound of honey, and nine gallons of water. Boil the 

inger in one and a half gullons of water for half an 
feat then add the sugar, the juice, and honey, with the 
remainder of the water, and strain through a cloth. 
When cold, add the white of one egg and a quarter of 
an ounce of essence of lemon ; and, after standing four 
days, bottle. This makes an excellent beverage, and 
keeps for several months, (Reply to A. A. L.) 


I ain sorry that you are 
Cream for Hands. still suffering from chap- 


ped hands, and that glycerine and rose-water does not 
cure them. It does not suit all skins, 1 know. 
I have the following recipe from a correspondent, 
and hasten to give it to you, knowing Well how 
you must be suffering. Scrape finely two ounces of 
pure white wax und two ounces of spermaceti; place 
it in ® jar, and cover it with sweet oil, Stand the jar 
in a snucepan of boiling water until the ingredients 
are dissolved. Take it off the fire, and add, while the 
oream is still warm, thirty drops of eau de Cologne and 
ten drops of rose-water. Stir the mixture thoroughly, 
and then leave it to cook Rub some of this cream into 
the hands every night, and wear old gloves. In the 
morning wash the hands well with a little oatmeal in 
the water, and, after drying them im the ordinary way, 
rub them with flannel. This is a very great preventive 
measure, as it entirely dries the skin. (Reply to J. R.) 


The Care of Kitchen Utensils, *' 8004 


housewives 
should be most particulary in the matter of cleanliness 
in all pors and pans that are used in the kitchen. All 
pans should be cleaned and put away directly after 
use ; if this should, on occasion, be impossible, fill the 
pan immediately with water, to prevent the dirt 
getting hard and caked. Saucepans should be cleaned 
both inside and out. In these days, when one rarely 
mects with an open kitchen fire, this is easily done. 
A pan that has rust in it, or even a little dirt, will 
prevent soup that is cooked in it being clear. Every 
cook should be provided witha saucepan brush ; armed 
with this, and a little soap and soda, slre will soon 
scour the insides and outsides of ber pans until they 
shine like new. Jé the pans are burnt or stained, they 
should be put on the fire again with strong soda-water, 
and allowed to boil fast for twenty minutes, and then 
scoured in the usual manner. ‘ihe saucepansshould, after 
being cleaned, be polished with a few ashes on the 
rubber. Oopper saacepans require great care and 
special cleanliness. Copper rust, avhich is generally 
known a3 verdigris, is highly poisonous, and food 
cooked ina pan that has even a slight amount of ver- 
digris on it would speedily produce symptoms of 
poisoning. All copper vessels are tin-lined, and if the 
tin wears off it must be at once replaced. To clean 
copper utensils, scrub them inside and out with hot 
water, soda, and soap. Polish the copper by using 1 
raz wetted with vinegar and dipped in fine sand or 
rotten stone. Do not allow the acid-to touch the tin 
as it will discolour it. ; 
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How to Make Baking-Powder. gconony to 


make this oneself. Here is a simple recipe :— Mix half 
® pound of rice, quarter of a pound of car- 
bonate of soda, and a quarter. of @ pound of tartaric 
acid. Pass. these ingredients through a wire sievn 
three times, and then put into tins for use. (Reply to 
Emus, Birmingham.) 


° ° Soak half an ounce of gela- 
Glacier Pudding. tine in half a pint at colt 
water. Let it stand for two hioure. Add to this ono 
pint of boiling water, the juice of two large lemons, and 
gix ounces of sugar. Stir anti! the gelatine is quite 
dissolved ; strnin, and let the mixture stand for twelvo 
hours. Beat the whites of two eggs in a plite, witha 
pinch of salt, till quite a stiff? froth. Beat this well 
into the pudding and pour into a mould. Servo cold. 


Mix together half a pound 
of fine Hour, and a quarter 


Brighton Buns. 


of a pound of castor sugar. Pound two ounces of 
sweet, and one apney of bitter almonds with a hittlo 
rose-water, add this to tho flour aud suger. Beata 
quarter of a nd of butter to a creau:, and stir it 


into the dry ingredicnts. Mix all together. dt hkea 
two ounces of currants may be added. Fiour a baking 
sheet, and drop .the buns on to it in rough knobs. 
Bake for fifteen or twenty minutes in a quick oven. 


upon the subject of tho 
My Recent Remarks digestibility Shan hava 


led scores of correspondents to write to me asking my 
opinion upon the effect that the consumption of various 
teas is likely to have upon their digestion. [ cannot 
answer these queries, for even if 1 were an analyss 
(which 1 am not), it would take an enormous amount 
of time and trouble to go adequately into the matter. 
If the statements of doctors and others who should 
know are to be believed, Ze Universal Digestive Tv 
(anew blend of which has been named after this paper) 
the important perty of causing no the 
drance to tne digestive functions. Readers who aro 
affected with dyspepsia, and imagine that this ts tracc- 
able to tea-drinking, ean very soon prove for them- 
selves whether the statement made on this point is 
veracions or not. 
. 5 ay AS The problem 
_ Pure Water for Drinking. poeilias 
good, pure drinking water in our towns is a very diili- 
cult one. Supposing it to be well filtered when is 
Jeaves the waterworks, it passes through so many 
miles of pipes that it does not always come to us in 2 
healthy form. Filters are good if they are kept tho- 
roughly clean; if this point be neglected they arc 
worse than useless, The simplest and satest water for 
drinking is that which has been boiled fast in a kettlo 
for ten minutes, Put it in a clean vessel to cool ; if 
wished very cold, ice round it, but do ndt put this 
into the water. blic drinking-fountains should bo 
avoided. Who can tell what dis¢ased lips have used 
the cup before you? It is accessury to take water 
with solid food, unless some other fluid be taken in- 
stead, in order that the food may be dissolved, and 
that other matters not needed may be taken out of tho 
system. When away from hotne the question is more 
conplicated ; still, if you want to be safe away from 
homn, as at home, boiled water is the’ purost drin':. 
Boiling destroys all impurities. 
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ENTIRELY NEUTRALISES THE 
Insonious TANNIN. 
The Universal i ive Teas are 


—— 


After Influenza. 


THE resultant weakness of this and other depressing com- 
plaints will surely disappear if a short course of Guy’s Tonic be 
resorted to. 


Guy’s Tonic increases the appetite, strengthens the stomach, 
regulates the liver, gives tone to the nervous organisation, and, 
by imparting vitality, strength, and energy to the entire muscular 
and mental systems, makes the feeble and delicate vigorous, 
robust, and strong. The weary brain, the languid nerve, and the 
prostrate muscular frame receive support and capacity for renewed 
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stralised. These teas have been The Rev. E. CorseIL_e, writing from the Manse, Donegal, 
Treland, says: “I have derived wonderful benctit from the Guy's 
Tonic you scnt me. I have recommended it to several members 


of my congregation, and they have experienced great good from 
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AND PHYSICIANS, cedar Aeon this effect Its ue, 
ll recommend the teasdried in oe Guy's Tonic can be obtained of all Chemists at 2s. Ol. per bottle, or it will 
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Excitement, Changes of the Weather, Sleeplesscess, Feverish 
Cold, with High Temperature and Quick Pulse, ose 
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debility, etc., aud all nerve pains, rheumatism, 
ote. Bottles, ls. Od., a. Od., 48. 6d., and Ils. 
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do not despair! I have cured patients who 
bad tried every post: wn in vain, and bad ex- 
hausted medical skill 88. 9d und 6s. 6d. 
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REYNESS- own rich natural colour 
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ted Kingdom. Price, 2a, Od. aud 58. 
‘aid functions of reproduction destroyed 


ON SU MPTION, with ** Horu’s Liquid Lair solvent "(Regd. 
RONCHITIS & ASTHMA, |mrette!s x3) usctgect rtm 


An imperative Hygienic Need. 


L- keeps the blood pure, prevents and eures fevers and acute in- 

flamuvatory diseases, removes the injurious effects of stirunlants, excitement, uarcotics, 

such as alcohol, tobuccy, tea, ce ffve, by natural means ; thus restores the nervous aystein to 
its uormal condition, by preventing the great danycr of poisoned Hlood and over cerebral 
activity, slecpicasnces, irritability, worry, etc. Should be kept in every bedroom and 
travelling trunk for any emergency ; always useful; can never do apy hann. 


If its great value in keeping the body in Health were aniversally known, 
NO FAMILY WOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 


is the BEST PREVENTATIVE of and CURE for BILIOUSNESS, 
sik Headache, Sain kruptious, Pimples on the Fave, Giddineas, Fevers, Bioud Puisuns, 
Mental Depressiv., Waut of Appetite, Cunstipation, Vomiting, Thirst, utc., and to remove 
the effecta uf errurs io Eating apa Drinking. [tte turalmable to those whoare Fagged, Woary 
or Worn Gut, orany one whvee duties ruquire them to andergo Mental or Uvascural Excite 
mentor Strain; it keeps the Bluod pute, ad prevcuts disastrous discases Py vatural weans. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BECK’S DAMP DeTECTOR OR 
HYGROMETER. 


Js indispensabic toin- 
valid. and persons 10 
delicate health. It will 


UPERFLUOUS HAIR, !ts roots 


‘ales: tn 
vill demonstrate to the whole world, and cree 8 be ee od hale ents taco, quauces of siesping in 1 ‘eM PORTANT to TRAVELLERS in India, Egypt, America, and the 
aflerers frem these unfortunate maladies, Testinvonial: opladons tog Hove Cuntinont, ‘' Please send nie half.a-dozen butwes ob BNU SS ERUIT SALI 1 rave tried 
they cam be permupently cured, by an neck, OF ALTE sd catae with enti BOLLS peel It te a most use‘! ENOB' FRUIL SALT’ an India, Egypt, America, and on the Continent for almost every 
ly New Methad of Treatment, without {0 beater caver: te: l.; double size ‘4a. Od here oe ly oocualai complaint, fever tuciuded, with the must satisfactory resulta, I can strongly revoumend 
clauce of failure, AW afflicted may write }{rce, & ea] ° 4 Fires are kept (In it vo all travellers ; tu fact, | au mever witnout it —Yours taithfaily, 
S (ul confidence to Mr. WiLliaxs, 11, | direct sbich frequently * Jane 6, 1878." “AN ANGLOANDIAN OBICIAL. 


ATUNE RULES ALL TBI Ves. 

Our chief difficulty 1u comprehending uature ts ber simplicity—the multitude anu bound. 
less variety of results wuich she educes from one jaw. Is te impossible to have a mire 
forcible siwile thav the various results caused by a uatural activa of the liver, when you 
produce beulthy bile, 


HE stomaach and LAwex and their KzrAmis. 
“Permit me to say that 1 have suffered much froin a Swmacn ond biver Quuaplaint. 
Haviug cunsuiied doctors anu tried many meutcines, but found that norte of them splivved 
we of this uwhappy condition, ove ductor tuld me to try ENU'S * r LULT SALT. acted 
upon his auvice at once, aud it is uow nearly a year since i begup w use it. Its great 
value bes vot beco overs. ated, and I wish to aay that by 1¢3 use dain enabied to follew my 
daily ovcup stion, and to enjvy the pleasures of Lite, A have reconimended KNO'S* FRUIT 
SALT’ to others. - lam, dear Sir. youre faithfully, TRUPIL Ye dw. J.c. Eno.” 
HE SECREr OF SUCCESS.—STERLING HONESTY OF PURPOSE.— 
WITKBUUT LL LIFE J3 A SHAM I" A new invention ts breagnt belore the | ublc aud 
Commands success, A score of abominable f:nitatious are iweuiately iutruduced ly 
the noscrupulous, who, i copying the origital closely enough to dereive the pablic, and 
yet not go exacilp as to infringe Npun legal ni ;hts, oxercise ap ingenuity that, employed ir 
an origiual chative), could not fail to secure reparation and prod.” —ADRAMS 
CAUTION. — Fram: each Bottie and see that the CAPSULE & murked BNO'S “ FRUIT 
SALT.” Withvuli!, you Wave been iunposed on by & wortileve tundtativn, Qulb by ads Cher vials. 


Prepared Png's “ Frait Sali” Works, London, $.B., dy J.C. Bno's Patent. 
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of all charge. 


-E. HORN, 


| HAIR SPECIALIST 
SKUSE’S * ieabhh; Me |(From the Berlia Skin Hospital), 


( B by a ate 

mt TS 3 f+) Newport, |.W. 
ior aot eane oe Memes | London Agents: CASSIE & CO., 
commen cr GeLi1/49, NEWGATE ST, E.C. 


ORKS: 106, PRAED STREET, W. 


Favourite Confection. World-wide Sale. 


Free by Port cn re- 
eeipt of be. by the 
Patentes, 


F. W. BECK, EA€T GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX 


| CURE FITS! 


AND TO PROVE IT 
ae | will GIVE A BOTTLE. of my Kemacy for 


, h ierery y bk 
? Nettie tt nee taht as | 
Personal Consultation by Appointment. featicnsly state” 


Advice free of Charge. THOUSANDS OF BOTTLES OF THIS 


EDICINE GIVEN AWAY 
AKE MONEY. PLEASE NAME THIS PAPER, | MARVELLOUS MEMCINE 6 


ee 

oo ONE BOX OF CLARKES B 41 PILLS 
a GIVEN AWAY) = my fe Waorrartud te cure all d nt com try Urinary 
s i Nearer aut donee from 
seh, by at Chemists 


Thave made a life-long study o 1c disease of Pits 
Epilepsy, cr Pal ing S:ckue andwient-ay CURE L 
do nut meas meieiy ty atop them for ate in 
dave them retarn again mrana KADICAG CURR, 
I buve koewn my remedy fu cure the worst fe 

cause others have faire: tovure yen cts no 
vou should ontinue to muffler, | Sead at one 


ve 


wy 


a Pen and Peneil . uN ue GOs Cee BBE BOTA LE rtmcdioue Lt 
: pot your Haneand 4aicoss Ne 200 te a lala 0d) aM | PREATISE ing ratra aul il WILL CU 0B z T Eg 
pla ea # most Profite { Lincols. H. G. ROOT, 28, Endsleigh Gardens, ° 


Euston Road, Lonaon, N.W. Manufactory :—SOUTHPOKT. 
Delicate in Flavour. Uniform in Quality. 
"OR BREAKFAS‘, LUNCHEON, TEA. For INVALIDS. 
BPECIALLY ADAPTED. 

For Pte-Nies, Raliway Traveliers, and Tourists. 
treyared from the Mnvet Mvats prucurabie, and auld it 
WHITE EARTHENWALE JARS AND TINS. 
Sample Jar sent post jree to the reacers of PRAR6UN'S WEESL} 
on receipt of 14d. in Stamps. 

Afterwards kind!y as’ your Grocer furit. Address— 
2wawus:txzce, Bouth port. 


gency for wh time, receipt 
depcalt of ggg, collect will Be 
edon future orders, making the Sample 
ntely freq . 
ONSTANT INCOME ASSURED. 
Agency Superintendent :— 

NOON RUBBER STAMP COMPANY, 
120, Cheapside, London, B.0. 


Yvuer Monogram 
er Tero vettera, 
Is. Gd: 
Pattecre 


nouey met 


ye eee BAOCONIPIS’ 


(Reg.). 83, Easton t 
Nore.—A_ rue! 


ee Se 
REQUIRED eee rea ier ted 


~~ 
| ACENTS IN LON DON LADIES! WRITE FOR FREE PATTERNS OF RS 
Hate suburbe, who are in a position <—e 
fafirs oneal mnstble esaniia to de supplicd| Patterns ALE Net te ee ee anal 
with goods on uur easy terme system 5 large and Post Returned in sp i ; In REMOVED 
well-assorted stocks in ali dupartmenis; lowest Free. for particulars 
‘ prices. No extra for tine given. = 4 E S S E S re WALL Ea Se PERMANENTLY, 
D 4 PLAYHOUSE YARD, ey MON E Root and Branch. Particulars free on receipt 


Those requiring go7d2 ahora pee to give a Bra cu 
. 7m | ree! env. . 
us a call, or write for particulars direc From 5/6 the FULL DRESS LENGTH. | queen ViCTUBIAST:, LONDON 8] Pp. w. CO * Imperial Mansions, Oxford 


EARLE & SON SPLBROID CUCCERS OF OCR NOTED ES m7 London, W.C. ; 
Hi. J. $s LIMITED, ’ M I E L E N N l U M The bape tele - and gy hace BRASS ei te eo 


hin reper Tailoring, and ee car Busters | Peron nates eee 

nem cram eeeearstees) FLANNEL S..| aegis inset" ate OMECKS Hi 
P ~ Ba Por Ladies’ uoderwear, o’ & Gents? Bhirte. Asee- By poet, under cover, ld extra. f all chemists, of WIRUREER ARDS OEE 

r soraus un: brinkatle. Pek oa. per 93, ante Be Re tram the EiV ABAT, DRUG CO, baal Gy Eeckapuesce | oS! LABELS 


70. 72, and 74, OLD KENT ROAD. PecnVens ave Maul turin, Poss hy eis bs 


oe 


Sa 


. RESULT OF MISSING WORD 
COMPETITION No. 12. 
" Hugs is the Ohartered Accountants’ statement with 
to the word which was omitted from the article 
A Puass or Russias Prison Lirs that appeared on 
page 496 of issue for week ending February 27th. 
We certify that the sealed envelope handed to us by 
selene Weskly in connection with this coinpetition has 
opened and contained the word bestowed.” 


Charhuatl Acer Lar. fr 


Wardrobe Chambers, 
Queen Victoria Street, Lonilon, 


Hore is the passage in full:— 
“In somé instances more serious injuri2s are cau jl 
by the blows bestowed.” A Re 
@lY readers entered, 6 of whom sent the wmd 
which means that the £40 174. to be divided, 

£5 &. apiece, with 1s. over. 


The names and addresses of the fortunate persons 
who have turned shillings into £5 notes are as follows - 
Mr. W, Richardson, 112, High ftreet. Malton; Reser ; Dr. C. Mar h. 


82, Peaton N.; nd Fred Higginson, Latebrook. Goldenhill, 
Btoke-ca-Trent; Mr. A. Gibbs, 25, Great Coram Street, W.C.; Mr. W. 
Hall, %, Hendon Bead, Spark Litit, r. G. Miller, 24, 


am; Mr. 
;; Mr. js-Addiman, 9, Heber Road, 
Dalwich; Mr. J. Anderson, Cromar Buildings, Victoria Byuare, 


Reavees who wish to gain one of our pencil-cases this 
week must form a square out of the figures given 
below. Cut out two pieces of paper shaped like 1, 
two pieces like 2, two like 3, and two like 4. A 
pencll-case will be awarded to the sender of the first 
ar cattle Td hand, ad hoe rey een ttl 
afterwards, until twenty-five have been disposed of. 
Envelopes must be marked “Square ” on the outside, 


Many thanks to the numerous correspondents whio 
have written songretulating ug upon the appear- 
Lnght. We are happy to say that 

of the scores of letters that have come to hand all 

_ Speak in most favourable terms of the new ven- 
re with a single exception, and. the only fault 
Sand in the case of this is that the paper on which 
it ig printed ought to resemble that of Harper's 
a. @ suggestion which we should much 
like to casry ont, bat from which we shall 
venture to refrain, for it would mean. that the 
price of The Lhght would have to be doubled 
‘atonce. The 


for come 28,000 copies more came by letter and tcle- 
gram, ai demand has kept up briskly ever 
aince, with the result that we are now well on the 
ig towards the 200,000. One or two readers of 
P.W. have written grumbling that they were unable 
to  & copy with a coloured plate; but we 
hardly think that we can be considered to blame for 
this, for we (often acne i that the issue of 
plates would be strictly limited to 100,000, and ad- 
vised be ged eeeiors #no wanted one of these to make 
sure of secu it by ordering a copy. Leadi 

members of the trade say that at least ifa-millicn 
copies of the and plate could have been 
disposed of, and there is no doubt that this is the 
case; but exchanging sixpenny-pieces for three- 
penny-pieces, is too expensive an amusement 
see * indefinitely. We are delighted to find 
that 7h Boaroh, IAght seems to be appreciated for 
its intrins somite, not ly for coloured 
he th upon the vppies with which the latter was 


ae as an advertisement 


nf 


bo ee a si 


ee 


‘ty oaanes oom Reign eset 


P ‘ = 
——_ - 


mith Eucalyptus. 
‘been noticed all over the 


ideas for com- 


the jeren notion of ti 

_ The idea seems to have 
world. 

Ii. J. asks :—Where do you get all your 
petitions and so on from {———————They orp xP 
in all sorts of fashions. The last one—that of ti 
prize for young readers—arose in rather an odd 
manuer, for it was dreamt of by our chiéf cashier. 
In his dream he saw a small boy running about the 
streets of his native town, and inducing passers-by 
to stop and sign a copy of J’earson’s Weekly which he 
had with him, pldoa ig te them that the editor 
had offered n prize to the or girl who sent in a 
copy with the greatest number of signatures to it. 
We thought that the putting of this into practice 


would be as good » way as uny of meeting the desires 
of « young correspondent, who wished us to give 
some prizes specially for our youthful readers, ‘I'he 


dream, from all accounts, seems te have been caused 
by a lobster partakea of late at night, and one result 
of it will Le to slightly improve the prospects of 
the tisher-folk who make these crustacea a speciality, 
for we have given our head cashicr leave to draw 
upon his petty cash to any extent required to pro- 
vide him with a similar delicacy every evening, in 

~ the hope that some of the dreams induced by indul- 
gence init may be of a similarly practical nature. 

VY. R.—It is « fallacy to suppose that an abundance of 
hair isa sign of great physical strength. The casc of 
Sandow-rthe most prominent of the many strong 
men who have given public performances lately —is 
in itself sufficient to disprove this theory, for he is 
only sparsely provided with hair. People who exer- 
cise particular limbs a great deal thus induce a 
strong growth of hair upon them, for the exercise of 
the muscles promotes the flow of an abundant 
supply of blood to the vessels which run through 
them, and this nourishes the hair, with the result 
that it grows plentifully. It will usually be noticed 
that the arms and chests of blacksmiths are very 
hairy, while the same thing is very often the case 
with the legs of runners. 


A young lady who won & pencil-case for the solation 
of the recent octagon puzzle has received from a 
gentleman who calls himself “ An Odd Valentine,” a 
valentine and a letter which he calls “rather 
romantic,” but which appears to us to be very silly. 
The fun of the thing is that the young lady in 

uestion is still of an age when she can rightly be 
escri as a child. She asks us to insert the 
following reply. to the effusion of her uninvited 
correspondent : 
Many thanks, ‘‘ Would-be 
With the friends that I know I believe I'm content, 
But were you informed of the young solver's age, 
You would get someone else your “odd” thoughts to. 
engage. 


| RICHMOND wants to know how far theaverage man walks 


in the course of a year.——————So fur.as strnight- 
way walking is concerned, probably, on an average, 
a man covers from two and-a half to three wiles a 
day, or, say, a thousand in the course of a year ; 
but this does not by any means represent the whole 
of the walking done by the average man. Farm 
labourers, for instance, walk wu great many miles 
every day when following the plough and pursuing 
their other avocations. Clerks und other warehouse- 
men in large firms also do a great deal of walking 
about the premises in the course of the day. . In fact, 
almost everybody, whatever form of employment he 
follows, finds that it leads to a considerable amount 
of walking which, though it may be done only a 
few yards ot ao time, is walking, none the less, 
Probably, as-a rule, another two and a half to 
three miles a day is accomplished in this ~ way ; 
that is to say, © man walks on the average between 
five and six miles daily, or about two thousand in 
the course of the year. Few men realise that ino 
dozen years of their life nae do enough walking 
to carry them round the world at the equator. 


G. V. R.—You will certainly worry yourself into an 
- early grave if you bother about dangers which reall 
only exist in your imagination. If all the pitfalls 
that you su e surround humanity were real, the 
ARTE woutd have been depopulated long ago. No 
doubt a great many things which we do every day 
are dangerous under some conceivable circumstances, 
but this is no reason whatever why they should be 
altogether avoided. You remind us of the talented 
German scientist who, some littlc time ago, attempted 
to scare folk by writing learned articles to prove 
that everyone who drank beer from o glass was in 
reality poisoning himself, as the chemical con- 
stituents: of beer have the property of dissolving 
glass, and freeing the poisonous acids from it. Then 
there was the other learned man who announced 
to the world at large that domestic furniture was in 
the habit of giving out poisonous exhalations that 
the wood of which it was composed had absorbed 
from the atmosphere when it was growing. One 
does not seem to hear often of a person whose death 
can be attributed to sitting in an arm-chair, or drink- 
_ing beer from @ Laer tumbler, and the risks-in the 
cases that have- Aaa you are jast aboutas.great, 


te 


friend,” for the valentine seit 


cannot be answered in our columns every week, 
he woald not, we believe, press his t regarding 
the acknowledgment of for to acknowledge 


them in the briefest fashion would occupy at least 
a column of space that, with all due respect to him 
is, we think, filled to greater advantage. As is stated 
at the foot of this page every week, we are always 
glad to reply by pow to correspondents who enclose a 
stamped directed envelope with their letters, and it 
seems to us that in making this arrangement we do 
all that the most exacting subscriber can reasonably 
expect. 
A. B. writes, in reference to the recent par headed 
Human Maoneta:—The magnetism in a man’s body 
‘ has no more to do with the regelating of his watch, 
than the current on the Eleotric Railway has to do 
with the consistency of the fluid in your editorial 
ink-pot. 1t is thé warmth of the body which makes 
the difference, as it keeps (especially in winter) the 
oil, without which m0 watch can perform pre rly, 
in a fluid state. The reason why a watch, eit: 
used by two different individuals, keeps different 
time, is simply and solely becuuse it is looked after 
ina different way. One man comes home of a frosty 
night and puts his watch under his pillow, the other 
uts it on the cold marble mantelpiece ; no watch 
ke yet been made that would not rebel against the 
latter treatment. 


AnTI-Tosacco sends us a wrathful epistle, in which he 
bitterly inveighs against the authorities of the rail- 
way line by which he travéls from his office in 
London to his home in the suburbs, because, in the 
morning, a great many of the non-smoking carriages 
reek so of the odour of stale tobacco-smoke, as to 
be most obnoxious to non-smokers like himself. 

This complaint can be made of almost 

every railway company, and though it is no doubt a 
very just one, the remedy is a little difficult to see. 
The composition of trains which carry suburban 
passengers is vg eagind ever plered i the same car- 
riages, arranged in precisely the same fashion, run 
beens and forwards day after day. Bat during 
the day. the requirements of passengers, so far as 
smoking accommodation is Coipernetl differ widely. 

A great number of men smoke going up to town In 

the morning ; but a great many more smoke when 

they are going home at night. The smoking-carriage 
accommodation, which is, asd rule, barely sufficient in 
the morning, is totally inadequate in the evening ; 
and yet, if the train were made up with a greater 
number of smoking carriages, non-smokefs would 
grumble in the morning. «The only remedy seems 

.to be for the railway officials to give non-smoking 

carriages an airing after they have been used by 

smokers, instead of keeping them hermetically closed 
as they do now. 


WE have been lately receiving o great number of 2d.’s 
from readers who are unable to obtain a copy of the 
popes through their newsagent being sold out, and 

ave therefore had to request us to forward them one 
by | i Pearson's Weekly, we are happy to gay, is 
finding fresh readers every week ; agenta, therefore, 
cannot possibly always guage their exact require- 
ments. The way to make sure of getting a copy is 
to order tt to be regularly supplied. 


We find the space at disposal in this 6 for answert: 
queries insufficient, and will therefore Prd reply pigs 
to those ‘3 who care to enolose stam, with 
their letters of enquiry. AU general’ enquiries will be 


- answered. Legal and medical a-tvice we cannot give. 


POSTAL RATES. 


Pearson’s Weekly will be sent direct from the offices 
post free, to any country within the Postal Union, at 
the following rates, prepaid :— 


s @ 
One Year..........00 coe 8 8 
Half Year ...... wee 4 4 
Three Months............ 2 8 


Postage (at book rates) being a penny a copy. 
Offices: Temple Chambers, London, E.G 
Registered Telegraphic Address— 
“Humovrsome, Lonpon.* 
Back Numbers more than a Month old, 3d each 
SOLE AG&NTS FOR AUSTRALASIA: 


Messrs. R.A, THOMPSON & Oo., Sydney & Melbourne. 


ae oe bonkers sot nied ee 


We shall bo happy to.forward a specimen copy of THE. WEEK'S NEWS to anyone who will send a post-oard- asking for it. 


Oh oe ees Ss ass Ce 


Weex ENDING 


eee ie, PEARSON'S WEEKLY. | 
THE “EXOELSIOR"| QUITE NEW. 


SILVER WATCH. Lae Real mre te caer 
MAGIG MECHANICAL TOP cath 


mea for 26). ( ce 
bea a8 a test of necepee 
trial; also give, absolate! 

|. with every suit, a 
of Gent's Fash{onableTruu- 
bape Worth 126. Beautiful 
a ca. 


and disappears when stopped. A 
Vellous little wonder. 18, Id. Post free 


Address, E*. OF. Sanders, 


ley House 
Allington wipley, House. Bristol. 
te, 


F OGG ITT’S 
N 0 “ Americorn ” 


REGISTERED 


Removes Corns and BUNIONS in 
E three days without pain. Is thin 
as silk, and takes up nu room in 
the boot. 
In order tu obtain the genuine, 
CORNS writedirect tu the Sole Proprietor 
J. B. FOGGITT, 
Chemist, Southport, 


who will sead a Packet Post b-ce fur 
7 stamps, double size 12 stamys. 


“A.B.C." easy pel:-mea- 
surement forms, also 
several printed sheets of 
te.timoniale frura the Lon- 
don press and general 
pubiic. Name paper, and 
i~] J mention sample teet 
< prices. No agents. 
Only adJress, 
SMYTH & CO., Wholesale Tailors, MAID. j 
STONE. Bankers: |.ondon and County. Wire or 
write for patterns 


LADY'S ENCRAVED CASE. 


JUS wIOUV] V¥—S.1NI0 


Wonderful Timekeeper, 
Gennine silver case, crystal plato glass, six 
jewels, post free. Written warranty. Full 
particulara and remarkable testimonialsin our 

Splendid New Catalegue, 
elegantly iMustrated with 1,100 engravings, 
containing “HOW TO CHOOSE A WATCH," 
also * WHAT IS A PERFECT WATCH?” etc., 
sent gratis and post free. 

Special English Lever, £3 10s. 
Capped and Jewelled. Marvellous alue, 
A MONTH'S FREE TRIAL ALLOWED. 
The “ Kneckabout” Watoh, 7s. 9d. 
Not a small clock, nor a toy, but a marvellous 
and genuine watch ; guaranteed. 


DO NOT BUY JEWELLERY AT A SHOP. 


WHiITtTEh SHIRTS 
AT FACTORY PRICES. 


21/- 27/- 33/- per Half-dozen. 
Belfast Linen Fittings. Fasten front or 
back; any shape cuff. Sample posted, 8d. 
extra, Carriage paid over 108. State size 
collar worn and shape cuffs. Orders executed 
by return. LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS, 
ladies’ or gentlemen’s, all qualities and styles, 
at lowest wholesale prices. Write for price 
list. THE PaRA@on HoUsgE, BELFAST. 


ee ee eee 
£560 Reward. 


1118 A FACT. 
PIANO IN ONE LESSON. 


“How to Vamp” (Copyright) en- 
ables even a perfect novice to ac- 
company songs on piano, organ 
etc. Professfonal masicians and 
others agree that it isthe finest 
work yet known It is nota 
mechanical sys:em or an itmita- 
tion, but Is original Anyone 
showing these statements to be 


ALI WOOL. 


PATTERNS FREE. 
PARCELS PAID. 


el 


pend sirget 2 cs rap fe Lan GOUD AES we be tte & Home-Spun Costume Cloths for Ladies’ 
marked Name Brooch, le, 6d. ; ver Road, Sale, Cheshire. “"C. Grin- 50 000 : » Newe vst Fi . 
brooch, 10d. ; Horse-shve Scarf Pin, ; Lady's field, Evq, Parle Conkervatalre, 9 Dresses, In the Newest and most Fashionable 


Styles, Knee Rugs, Blankets, etc., manufactured by 


CURRIE, M‘DOUCALL & SCOTT, 


LANGHAUGH MILLS, GALASHIELS, N.B, 
AND THEREBY SAVE TWO INTERMEDIATE PROFITS AT LEAST. 


AVE YOUR SOLES. 


is GUARANTEED to render the Soles and Heels of your 

Boots and Shoes proof against the hardest wear and 

absolute) watertight. Ail you have to do is to paint it over. 
Mr. W. Scott, of 16, Fitzroy Koad, Frlmrose Hill, N.W., wrote, 28th December, ls91: ‘I find 
your Soleroid is really wonderful stuff, and I have been recommending it to my friends. I 
could dispose of a large quantity.” On the 30th D.cember, 1891, he wrote, orderivg six dozen 
bottles and enclosing the cash. This is perfectly genuine, and the Proprietor will pay £1,000 to 
anyone who can prove that it is not, Hundreds of other lestimonials have been received, 
Soleroid sinks right into the leather at once, in no way affects its suppleness, anid is quite un- 
. : affected by heat. A bottle will last a whole family for many months, and will save its costover 
wor. -everagain. The price cannot hurt you, and the result will astonish you. Trial bottle free 

: ~ nost for P.O. 1s. bd. FiksT-CLASs AGENTS WANTED EVER) WHERE. 


‘  * NOBLE, 9, GLOSTER STREET, BRIGHTON. 


Albert, 4s. 6d. ; Gent's Albert ond Key, 6s, All ‘ and Vroreseor of Music, 3, Ellen- 

ij boi Park, West Mare, speaks highly of thi 
Reena ee agen log ia Pe ivedilecy, work.” ‘Revised edition Llustrated by 8 vartps. 35, nett. 
“al F A 


electro-plate, aud cutlery. kvery patterp : 
illustrated. Send post card for catalogue. 0 LD S H | RTS Fomte tate fot 
G. LANGDON DAVIES & CO., Fieeriat ies, 


; Vine Irish Linen, 
BRISTOL STREET, BIRMINGHAM. | 2 ;, or very best Irish Linen, 3s. 6d. each, returned free, 
WatcH CLUBS SUPPLIED. 


LARGE PICTURES 
oot GIVEN AWAY, 


ready to wear. Sample New White shirt, for dreas or A. E. PARIS, Picture Frame Maker, 


ordioary wear, 2s. 0d., 8s. Od. 4s. Od., Se. Od., or 6. od. | Ringmer, Lewes, Sussex, for particulars. 
Gents’ best four-fold Linen Collars, any shape,de © 


half 4 i it 5 

Hand knftby Donegal ™. | Dr. MACKENZIE’S 
peasantry. Warm, dur- ¥ e P. 

able, ao comfortable. * 3 ' CATARRH CURE 

‘wo pairs frec, 2s. 3 Cia % 

Men's Knicker Hose, So. pals free, 33. Od., 4. fy ce: ui P ei = LING BOTTLE. 
6s. 0d, 6s Od.. and 7s. Od. OOL PANTS and VE is te : “+d, cures Nervous 
are now very cheap. Price Liste and Patterns, Car 0% * 4 es Hay Fever 
Handkerchiefs, and all kinds of Irish Linen G: ‘ p * - i best 


3 freefor Household or Family use. From the ' 


The most delicious] ‘ the best qualities made. 


nageirom tree Seren! B & E, M‘HUGH & CO. . 


ehire Clotted Cream. 
BELFAST. 


THE SWEET PAR EXCELLENCE. 


fold in Penny Packets 
by Grocers and Contec: 
\ioners everywhere. 


A COMPLETE HOME GYMNASIUM. a . 7 T@RVELLERS. AND READS OF FAMIL'ES, 
PROFESSOR D. L. DOWD'B One spplication Oe. 5 z. ese . ‘ 
your O SILK HAT (ue . - ‘ 


HEALTH HXHROISHR, 


Foriitraln-Wocersiandstedent ita appearance from Rain or ki.._ oar a: fen na 
Fe DEO 4 entary fa GLOSSY TILE, almost equal to ne : oo 

Veuple, both sexes, al) ages. Ath- * 

\etes or Invasils “Lakes up but 18. 1gd. per box, Post Free. ‘ ; e, ; ee 


oin square toor:vom; new, scien- 
Ufic, durable, comprehensive, 
Mcheap Plain. 4ze 40.0 physl- 
cians, lawyers, clergyineo. cdiiore 


Address MANAGER JET-LUSTRAL Co, 
Dunblane, Scotland. 


MS 2 ies and ‘praise at iyeulars we ECONOMI A eeu, Work, ‘ ’ 
P ustrations. free — Prof 1) should be 

a ahs nin Soup . EEADENAURZES itrestbury Itauds Nop y-gateld in Every Mouse ARE MOST Cu. 43.1 

ee eamee rk tisk elem BS | - | etic, COOKERY. |2@ size equals 3 at -. + AAS 
Best a ls Meat Lozenges. f Post Free from e 22'S size ey. a 

NB—TH doverhola tiene are specially recom. | R kK J SILVERTON Camomile St. UP UP IN TIN TUBES ae YOULL DEALER ND VALUE 
Tye tesekaens eee pS] WEY. Bed. Fredk. King & Co., Ltd, “London. fUCT UP IN TIN TUES. IN sTAMES ‘10 om 


@ad expense will send his work, post free, Gd., on the 


savor osercoomiense FAL QUE OF DEAFNESS 


THE PURE BEEF CO,, 6, Water Late, And Noises in the ears, Deafness after 

Great Tower Street,London, E.C. . Colds, Measles, Scarlet Fever, Throat and 

ae - Nervous Deafness, Giddiness, etc. More 

LVR than 20 years before the public. Many 

wonderful cures. (ne of many letters re- 
ceived from all parts :— 


Se us your address, and we will 
i a send you post freeour pamphlet, 

in which we recommend indisput- 
ably good, sound, and perfectly safe negotiable 


investments, free from all risk, and possess- 
ing chances of acquiring 


H. D. BRANDREY«., 
22, HAMILTON SQUARE, BIRKENnZAD. 


JUNO CYCLES “i:ct*"| “A PLACE FOR EVERYTHING,” 


‘ And the pluce for the ¢ 
LISTS | Pickle Fork is not in the 


ONVIINT 


such as no one 
would ever ex- 


ms say : YOST [Fickle Jar (to be spoilt ty 
Rereleigh, r Petersfield, Hants, Nov. 23. : A cKle ( e apoilt by 
PATRONISED BY ROYALTY. “Sine lain thankful to tell you that my ceat- Fence wae FREE. T the vinegar), not on tre 
Tees ix quite gone, also the noise in my ear, Words There as (no eee 10u pp. table cloth. but in THE 
cannotexpress how thankful l fuel for having loud spec Glaite n 50)p. | ALPHA PICKLE FOKK 


outyour Aural Kemedy. | wil recoanmen.t it te 
all tinow to be suffering frum deafness, Meare 
accept most grateful thanks from your hutnble 
servant, “EB. WARE, 
“lo Rev. E. J. Silverton.” 
Address: Rev. E. J. SILVERTON, 
IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, LUDGATE CIRCUS, 


LONDON. 
1 ' 
REGISTERED x. OUCHS 
Hollow Ribbed Frames, carved and mounted Sticks. 


Sent Parcel Post free, 2s. Od. (or thirty-aix stamps) URED f R E E a 


20,000sold in 12 months. List and testimonials free Everyone with a Cough should write to W. If 
Ke-covering neatly done. Main or Iwilled Silk, Ladies’ Ricwarpsoy, F.C.S., Chemist, Dupter. He will 
or Gents, 28. 6d. each, returned by next post.— Address, send @ certain cure to all wo mention 


|. B. PARKER y x's Weentr, free up to April 5, Isv2. 
Umbrella Werks: Brass Gets, shemeld. DEORE EEe 


SAVE YOUR EYES“ 
BLEMISHES 
SKIN DISEASES 


F F ‘ boa acs mene 
cq Every Man or Woman suffering from FOR THE CUREIOF ALL ¢ 
Cc Eczema. DISEASES OF THBEYE 
Are sou troubled in any way woth your 
(face or shoulders). deat: send CEN Me Biogas nsx Be ae 
Prurigo (intense intolerable itching). Judiey. tnentioniog Peanse 
scal fecti free sample ofa marvellous rotee 
bar ecrinnes ey sun alecion) UP es Ming ores 
= FOURDHGSS. Cc. 5, 1892, as this offer may not be re 
t= Sallow or Slotched Complexion. bor of the Pills for is. St, post iret 
t= Dandrhff ithe great cause of loss of hair), Gintinent for bs! 
Also falling of Moustache, Blackheads, Kingworm, 
Exconations, Flushed Face, etc. Send to-day for a 
Marvellous Remedy, free by parcel post, 2.9 the case. 
Vleasant to use. No dirty Oitments, etc. Try one 


Place de la Bourse, PARIS. 
Case and be convinced. Scient prepared, the 


fnest remedy in existence for the cure of these dis- - 


fgs 1 a : : roe a 
nent you wuhto be cured of, Seperate’ preyaratin [: nA The British Marriage Agency 


Testi. | HOLDER (Patent) Fits 
monials Jany size jar. SIMPLE, 
and CLEANLY, CHEAP. 
POST FREE Is., from the 
patentee— 


W. STENNING, 
828, STANSTEAD ROAD, 
LONDON, 8.E. 


either on the 
Stock Exchange 
on the Turf, or 
in Business, 
which holds out 
anything ap- 
Proaching the 
same_ poscibili- 
ties of making a 
large fortune 
with so trifling 
an investment. 
To any person 
who desires to considerably increase his capi- 
tal, without incurring the risks invariably 
attending ordinary Stock Exchange or Turf 
Speculations—which in ninety cases out of a 
hundred cnd disastrously to those who once 
venture to embark in them—we can recom- 
mend nothing safer or possessing the same 
possibilities of acquiring 


GREAT WEALTH. 


Investments within the reach of ail. 

The portage t> Paris is 24d_ fora letter, ors) fora 
1) Anordit.ry hal ny postcard may Le used 
yg an additional hal ty staup. 


— i,-— 


CUNLIFFE, RUSSELL & CO. 


9000 


SILK 


)Umbroilas 
R "2s 


Direct from the 


Easy Terms an: Machine. 12 ual Monthly Payments. 
‘G10. 168 8d lonthly qe 
MACHINIST 


ENORMOUS 
FORTUNET 


RAALILZTFT GoowD CciGars 


Are hard to get, und are usually sold at bigh prices, Smokers often look askance at LnushU.,ars. and macy 


of these are certainly not fit tosi: ke, but 
(Regd.) 
th 


CHURCHMAN'’S “ISABELLA” CIGARS: Regd.) 


Ave good enough fur anyone tosmoke ey are made in cur actory fmm be 
Workmen. Ask your tobacconist to get you some. If youbareans d Ula we wl. send Sari; we 
SIX, POST FREE, on receipt of P.O. for 1s, or 100 Post Free frs I4s. 
TRIAL will convince you that they are vast y superior to ordinary Fore.gu Ct 


ONE 
W.A.&A. C. CHURCHMAN, Tobacco & Vigar Manufacturers, IPSWICH. 


Estadiished over 100 .care. 


| 


Ss 3 


for any of above you suffer from. Address ict The most suceesstul and central Matri- ‘ a r r i 
New Remedies Co., 16, Fargate, She “Sar .: monial Agenes in Great Britain.  Particurars : S = { 
ross all Postal Orders, o Naine this paper. %e (in phan envelope). 2 stumps Address + a . H 
*C MANAGER. LUXURIOUS FINE CUT. BRIGHT TOBACCO, | 


DIRECT "tc" LOOMS CARRIACE PAID] Jc, MONK STREET, DENBY. 
1892. '‘POPULAY PARCEL," Lot No. 277. 


Prices from 


<TeEE PRIM’ POCKET PEMNOIK.. 


£4 19D containing 1 pair of ch gant Drawing-rovn Curtain 114, QQO PAIRS A perfect gem in Nickel or Ebony and Nickel. Suitable for chain or pocket. 
ai sp ays, i SIN, LIAS. 10! e " 
£30 exnul es ne led ieee > Di handsome Dintng-rooin Carriage Paid. 5/6 fold in the _o Said 1o. use 
Easy terms “urt.., rich design of real lace, 44 vds. long, Sin, wide, mean yy ee q nes “eta! trade 
from’ 108 ber ae Mee Tire ee Curtains, 3 sds. long, JJ BANKECVT ST0CK, + trom 1s. te 
monih. 49 ins. wide. taj fern berder, gracefully festooned [I world eomate: in - 2s. 
Listeand | centre; | pairot beat! ul Bedroom Curtalns, Syd long, Plight m. Exact Giza op Tirvernarton. 100,000 fir Sale. 
5.000 Os inn, wile, 12 ye _ White seahine eae “ |] Finest Kip Hide, 76. re d 3 Thisi " 1 off dd 
Handkerchief with e'cing of laces & lace Oh’ - p r ji S P {is is a wonderful offer and done 
spn % 2 "Ss loner “At Benet Penes! foot on paper - ¥ oy 4 
me ORR | Sods mnamasticent Pest DAL ert lyaiauce attached [[formre Tostalunters re Quite ready for use, filled with best Fs "29 simply to circulate with each of our 
e ons GIVEN AWAY with every Ponular Parcel lie ey Ne. to SMYTH & co : ls s* 83 lists. 


ce list 

TURNEW IP SUT APPROVRD. 1802 Price 
c. st free.—1,.0.0.'s and cheques pavalile to >. 
pec SONS, LISTER GATE, NOTTINGHAM, 
Established 1857. 


Wholesnrie Stores, 
MALOSTONE 


BRITIGH CYCLE MART ACTURING COMPANY. 
i &. rerton Road, LIVERFOOL 
Bi 2 
“2, HIGH’ STREET CAMDEN TOWN. 


Address: THE WHOLESALE STORES, 47, WEEK STREET, MAIDSTONE. 


IN FINE POWDER 


es 


Anything waikea with Hudson’s Soap is thoroughly washed, therefore remains much longer clean. 


@e- HUDSON’S LEAVES NO SMELL. 


rr 
OovarRn Onxz MIELION i> a CILEVT SS. SOLD withmris 1 


The World is Astounded at the Marvellous Value of 


aeons TEAS 


DIRECT FROM THE TEA GARDEN 


TO THE TEAPOT. 
LIPTON IS SOLE PROPRIETOR OF SEVERAL OF THE MOST 
FAMOUS TEA AND COFFEE ESTATES IN CEYLON, 


PON\\ Jacknding the celebrated estates of Dambatenne Laymasto' 
; is Se ae Pe ee cet 
Tea drinkers abroad can have special quotations, including all 
charges for above Teas, delivered free in any part of the Worid 
IN PURCHASING LIPTON’S TEAS you get them 
at PLANTER’S PRICES, and Save actually 


6 to 8 MIDDLEMEN’S PROFITS. 


These Teas have a more exquisite aroma and delicious flavour than any Teas ever offered to the 
public, They have undoubtedly reached a pinnacle of success never before attained by any Tea in the World. 


= = pe 
/)/ BAP i © Be! | 
Be . 


NOTE THE PRICES :— Perlb, 2b. 7Ib., 101b., and 201b. 
Ries indian and : Packed in Patent Air-tight 
ine Indian and China } Caniste 
Blend, pure and fragrant iL/ = eritta ae a 
Specially Selected Ceyl CANISTER. 
MONE. OF Ler 3 — Indian end China Blond) ML jee try ty tat sl onze 
08 D; 
THE CEYLON: OBSERVER saya re Nelaceen rand ba Stan readers that the Haputale Group of Extra Choicest Ceylon Ie me ib ind upwards sre or ee Festal 
most both fo une and Indian Blend, the a 4 ess than orde 

rete che a lg orth quantity a salient aa in Ceylon.” oe meen oer Finest the world can ae} n . i digt eenleet beet including 1}d. extra for 


TAE CRYLON TIMES says :—‘‘ Mr. Lipton has secured some of the finest land for Tea in Uva, Ceylon. Dambatenne 
bas already made a name for for iteelf or the Fine and Delicate Flavour of its Teas.” NO HIGHER PRICE. 


LIPTON SiOuar Users Sandy Rose mere & LIPTON'S FAMOUS TEA! 
LIPTON, TEA AND COFFEE PLANTER, CEYLON. 
THE LARCEST TEA AND PROVISION DEALER IN THE WORLD. 


Bo AND COFFEE SHIPPING WAREMOUSES : it Mille, Cinnaron Gardens, Colombo, Lonpon BRANOHES :—Angel House, Islington ; 19, High Street, Kingsland ; 208, Old zc 240 and lard 
AND CuFPEE SaLe Rooms ;—Mincing Lape, London, E.c. Biever Road, W. ; 68, Westbourne Grove, W. ; 87, Chrisp Street, Poplar ; 417, Brixton Road, ;St1, Walwort 
OLESALE TMA BLENDING AND DUTY-PAID STORRS: ~ Bath Street, and Cayton Street, London, E.C. 8.B.; 98, Rye Lane, Peckham; 18, St. John's Road, Clapham Junction; 13, High Siroet, “Depitord ; a4, 
~ Qoyrze EOASTING AND BLENDING WAnEHNOUSE :—Old Street, London, E C Sratsigel Road, East Greenwich ; High Road (adjoining “ Plough Inn "), Tottenham. 
@ GENERAL OFFICES: Bath Street, City Road, London, B.C. BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL TOWNS OF THE KINGDOM. 


Advertisements should be sent to “ Pearson's Weekly ” Advertisement Department, Sell’s, 167, Fleet Street, London, EC, General Offices : Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 


